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Testimonial ed Signor CAPOCCI, Organist of St. John Lateran, Rome. 
D 5 “The undersigned, having played upon the Organ built by Messrs. Peter 
. 7 Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield, in the English Church, Rome, declares that 
‘the said Instrument is equally PERFECT for the mechanism as for the mellow- 
ness and sweetness of the stops. 

















D. 
‘FILIPPO CAPOCCI, 
ind ‘Organist of St. John Lateran. 
Bye: ‘*Rome, 11th March, 1894.” 
d, 
8 CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
10 
0 THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL.,. 
4 Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. HoPKINS, Mus. Doc. 
8 Part 1.—Hymns. Part 2. —Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
0 Words and Music. eae Se. — 2, * eene 3 —— 58.; jue te ie Seed or Tonle poe -fa Notation, 
, ” m art 1 2 ~ on 
: a Medien véuic. “Parts pend a Cloth, 28, 64.3 ; * boards,” 4 Staff or Tonic Sol-ia Notation, 
6 Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3, in various bindings, from 8d. to 1os. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 
A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 
6 ‘Containing 300 specially selected Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JOSEPH BARNBY. 
6 , Published with and without Musie, at prices from 1d. t> 4s, 
: CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL, 


OR BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JosEPH BARNBY. 
Published with and wicbout Music, at prices from 3d, to 48. 
Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Speci 1 Services are ) provided at is. net per 100. 
All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, ‘should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H. Tuacker, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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ALFRED MONK, Organ Builder. 


[ FEBRUARY, 8p 5. 


Works : 550, Holloway Road, LONDON 


ORGANS FOR SALE OR. HIRE. 
Three-Manual Organ, Thirty-five Stops, now standing in St. Paul’s Church, Camden Square, London; Three-Manual 
Organ, Twenty-two Stops, now standing in the Music School, Liverpool; Three-Manual Organ, Twenty Stops; Two- 
Manual Organs, Twenty-eight Stops, Twenty-seven Stops, Seventeen Stops, Fifteen. Stops, Fourteen Stops, Eleven Stops,, 














Ten Stops. 
Apply to A. MONK, 550, Holloway Road, London. 
PRIZE ANTHEM— 
F. H. BROWNE, “Q SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.” 
Organ Builder By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 


KENT ORGAN WORKS, DEAL. 
Agency, 3, RUE LAFAYETTE, CALAIS. 


Organs of the highest character in Voicing, Material, and Workman- 
ship, and in which a perfect system of Tubular Pneumatics is applied at 
most moderate prices. Keferences to many eminent Organists. Specifi- 
cations and Estimates free. Tuning done in any part of the country 
and on the Continent by yearly contract or otherwise. 








15 pages. Price 6d. 
This Anthem contains a Chorus, Soprano Solo, Quartett, 
Tenor Solo, and Final Fugal Chorus. 
Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert.. 


Tue Nonconrormist Musica JoURNAL Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





SONGS. 


BY E. MINSHALL. 


From Death to Life Qs. net. 
A Little Maiden of Years Ago... Qs. _,, 
Under the Old Oak Tree 5. ie 
JUBILANT MARCH FOR PIANOFORTE, | 
te. 6d. net. 


May be had at the Office of 
THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 


44, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C. | 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 
Organ Wuilders, 
39, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Esii:nates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 

GRCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM. OF TUBULAR | 

PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 
TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF | 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


| Established 1869. Telephone, 673. 


ABBOTT & SMITH 





‘Organ Wutlders, Leeds. 





Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” ‘*Tubular Pneumatic,” ‘* Pneu- 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘‘ Tracker” Actions, 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 





A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 
' Large Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
' Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 





Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials. 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art apap pene Exhibition, 1882. 


JAMES GONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 





Organs built with Tracker, Tubular, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


Estimates, SpeciFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
{FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Piease addressvall’ Communications in full. 





NICHOLSON & CO., 
Organ Builders, | 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Established 60 Years.) 
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Pneumatic Action, also upon Mr. Hope-Jones’ 


iz | 
Organs Constructed with Tubular and other | 
| 

Electrical System. . 
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wy cefcations, Lstimaes, Lesigns, and Testimonials sent 
Past Free on application, 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 





are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


‘LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 





CONCERTINAS 


- be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
boar 4 and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
enor, Baritone, and Bass, wg wn for every descrip- 
atent Bowing Valves, 


Trebl 
tion of orchestral music. The New 


as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 
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THE x NONGONFORMIST :< 
> MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


4A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 











Annual Subscription : 2s. 6d. post free 





No. 86. FEBRUARY, 1895. PRICE 2D. 





By Spectal 2 Forte to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD 


? | ¢f 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, ' HEARD THE YOICR OF 
Refer with pleasure to some of the pr incipal Organs built by ‘em 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


in Nonconformist Churches, 5 
HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CH 
LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN'S HOME, BONNER RD I 
ifrboa Mien cree a 
OW: .P, ‘ ef 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. HYMN-ANTHEM. 
pc iat ie 

C TREET CHAPEL. | 
CAMBRIDGE: 8T. ANDREW'S BAPTIST CHAPEL By E. MINSHALL. 
PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. | 
PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHA Price 2d.; Sol-fa, 1d. 


IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST “CHURCH, 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CH 





WISBEOH, CAMBS. 1 ee MBTHODIsT CHAPEL, “NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
: CHAPEL. prem ets n 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





THE ORGANIST’S MAGAZINE OF VOLUNTARIES. 
A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR CHURCH USE. 
Edited by E. MINSHALL. 
Published on the First of every Alternate Month, Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 


bag ee nancte eg Ie Price 13s. 6d. Prelud a And Sete, SOON ——X 
ovembor, 1891, contains - | ude and Andante. bruce Steane, Mus. bac. 
eoregpig ye p Decree eg ge 
Preiude. Eraest } lichol, ‘Mee. 3ac, A y one a 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac, Concluding Voluntary. Frank N, Abernethy, Mus. Bac, (Prise 
January, 1892, contains - Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 
Postlude. a aan ons WOLUME Ir. 
Andante. Jac March, 1892, contains— (To be issued when completed in September, 1895.) 
Andante in A, Arthur Berridge. November, 1893, Lemay at R 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. Fer ad ba hy bee Pied: Tn 7: us. Bac, 
May, 1892, contains— ite ae: 9 
Prelude and Fugue in ¥, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bae. | Postings W ieee 1894, contains 
Adagio. Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac, Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater 
July, 1892, contains— 4 ntains— 
“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. John P. | 9 1b Maron) Pv Aitwater 
Attwater. é ge Se 





September, 1892, contains— _ May, 1894, contains— 
Idyll—“‘ An Eventide” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. Berceuse. Bruce Steane. 
Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on fhe ‘Bymn Tune “St, | An Idyll. James Lyon, 





Alphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Ba | At Close of Day. J. P. Attwater. 
November, 1892 Po he | July, 1894, contains— 
March. W. Wright. : ‘ Cantilene Pastorale. “rnest H. Smith, &.R.C.O, 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Postlude in @. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac, . Idyll. James L wt 
January, 1893, contains— eptember, 1894, contains — 
Offertoire in G. J.P. Attwat ter. Postlude aie tion and Fugue). James Lyon. 
Postlude. W. Porter, F.R.C.O. November, 1894, contains — } 
Ma arch, 1893, contains~ Introduction, Variations, and Finale on .; Bemerton.” (Prise 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac, (Prize Composition), Composition), Ernest H, Smith, F.R.C 
Adagio. W. Wright. Andante. Bruce Steane. 
Interlude. J. P. Attwater. January, 1895, contains— 
May, 1893, contains— a W. Henry Maxfield. 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on the Hymn Tune ee gm, reer 
“‘Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. Concert Satz. . - cere 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. ' Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NEF. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, €E.C. 
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Professional Wofices. 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and “ At- 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringay, N. oa 
M. k, C. EMLYN JONES, TENOR, Pupil of 
I Mr. Sims Reeves, Medallist R.A.M., of the Royal Choral 
Society Concerts, and MADAME EMLYN JONES, CON- 
TRALTO, of the Royal Choral Society Concerts. For Ballads and 
Oratorio.—Address, 348, Kennington Road, London, S.E. Artistes 
for an entire concert provided. 
MADAME MINNIE JONES (Soprano).—For 
Oratorios, Church Solos, Concerts, At Homes, Banquets, 
_ete., 30, Farrant Avenue, Wood Green, N. 





ISS ADELE KUHN, G.S.M. (SOPRANO). Pupil 
of W. H. Cummings, Esq. Silver and Bronze Medallist 
L.A.M., Certificate of Merit G.S.M., Certificated from R.A.M. For 
Oratorios, Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” etc.—21, Forest Drive, Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 
ISS EDITH LUKE (SUPKANO), Associate 
Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—1, Algarve 
Road, Karlsfield, S.w. 
M Rk. J. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘‘ Glee and Concert Party” (any number), 1st Prize 
Crystal Palace, July 14, 1894.—22, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, EF. 
ISS ANNIE NORTHCROFT (CONTRALTO). 
15, Bovingdon Road, Fulham. For Oratorios, Concerts, 
At Homes, ete. 
ADAME JESSIE STRATHEARN (SOPRANO). 
Silver and Bronze Medallist, R.A.M. Oratorios and 
Rallads.—62, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 


M& ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo). 
The Globe (April 25th, 1893) says: ‘‘ The concert at St. James's 
Hali drew a large audience, including the Duke and Duchess of Teck 
and Princess May. .. . Mr. Alexander Tucker, a basso gifted with a 
remarkably fine and well-trained voice, sang admirably, and seems likely 
to attain a > ao position among modern vocalists,”—Address, 
St. Audries, Enfield, N. 
M R. ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘‘At-Homes.”—1, Green- 
qvoft Gardens, N.W. 
R. F, J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musica 
Examinations. Latest successes: F.R.C.O., 1894; MUS. BAC. DUR- 
HAM, FINAL, Sept. 1893 (all Candidates passed), and FIRST EX. 
AMINATION, 1893; MUS. BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1892; MUS. BAC. 
LONDON, 181; MUS. BAC. DUBLIN, 18or and 1892; A.C.O., 
1893; L.R.A.M. (Composition) ; Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., Toronto, 
1893; Gold Medallist, 1893; L.T.C.L, and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, 
R.A.M. and R.C.M.; A.R.C.M.; L.Mus.L.C.M. Special and indi- 
wore natn ee - on yee —— of 300 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several edals gain ils. Terms v 
moderate.—-Address, 70, Park Road, comet 4 i ea NW.” 
D® ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus, Doc., 
T.C.T., F.C.O,,_ L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 
Over 30 successes annually. MSS, revised. 


MODERN ORGAN MUSIC. 


A Quarterly Publication of Pieces in various styles. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL 
Price 3/+ nett each Number ; Annual Subscription, 8/6 post free, 
payable in advance, 
No. 1 Published October ist. 
Contents : 
THREE PIECES BY BRUCE STEANE— 
Minuet, 
Abendilied, 
Fantasia. 
No. 2 Now Ready. 
Contents : 
THREE PIECES BY JAMES LYON. 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on “ 8t. 
Michael’s.” 
Communion. 
Allegretto Pastorale. 
In order that Organists may judge of tts merits before 


actually subscribing, a specimen copy of No. 1 willbe sent post 
Tree on veceipt of Postal Order for 2s, 
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THE LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC. 
Founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. 
7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





Patron - The Most Noble the Marquis or CARMARTHEN, M.P. 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 
HortonA.tison, Esq.,Mus.Doc,Dublin,Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W. H. LonGuurst, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C.O. 

Wa ter H. Sancster, Esq., Mus. Doc, Oxon, 

A. J. Catpicort, Esq., Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Ausustus HoxmeEs, Esq., Director Examination Department, 
F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
300 Provincial Centres in April next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

SyWabusand Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supply all particulars. ‘Lhe last day for entry is Mar. r5th. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the Regulations at the Examina- 
tions in April, July, and December. 

Application tor the Formation of Centres where none at 
present exist should be made to the Secretary, who will turnish all 
necessary information. 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 
Associate in Music (A.Mus.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and the Diploma of Proficiency 
(D.P.L.C.M.). Regulations and List of Diplomées may be had on 
——o-- 

The Annual Register of the College isnow ready. Price as. 6d. 

T., WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 





O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, ete.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post ee Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, all seasons,—The 

Orpheus Music Publishing Co., Moorgate Arcade, London, E.C. 

TTRACTIVE MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 

ANNIVERSARY. Popular in hundreds of Sunday Schools, 
and highly approved by hundreds of Choirmasters. List free.—H. 
Buckley, Swadlincote, Burton-on Trent. 
N ONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION.—Steps are 

being taken to form an Orchestral Band. ‘There will be no 
subscription. All rehearsals will be held in London. Competent 
Orchestral Players are requested to communicate with IT. R. 
Croger, 114, Wood Street, London, E.C. 


bse adelarrs. AN ORGANIST for the Centenary Con- 
gregational Church, Lancaster.—Applications to be sent 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. M. Dowbiggin, Storey Institute, Lancaster. 


HE SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PRACTICAL EXAMI- 
NATIONS IN VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
—Examiner: John Farmer, Esq., Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Director of the Harrow Music School, assisted by Ernest Walker 
yre, M.A., Mus. Bac. The examinations will commence on 
Monday, 17th June, and will be held at the Society’s House, 18 and 
19, John Street, Adelphi, London. No entries can be received after 
tne asth May. Full particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, Sir Henry Trueman Wood, at the Society’s House, 


VESPER TUNE. 
(Prize Composition). 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 




















A SETTING OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL USE. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 


EASTER ANTHEMS. 
“HE IS RISEN.” By J. PB. ATTWATER. 


Price 14d. 


“CHRIST IS RISEN.” 
(Ready March tst,) 
By JAMES LYON. 
Price 19d. 
“NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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MUSICAL JOURNAL : 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the 
Nonconformist Churches. 


Epitep By E. MINSHALL. 





PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 
THE MONTH 
Price 2d. Post free, 2s. 6d. 





Editorial, Publishing, and Advertising Offices— 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
Our CompPETITIONS ic vod see a PF tea os a 
PassinG NoTEs .. ee ins ave renee ( _ og (20 
Lonpon CoLLeGE oF Music ... oF “a ei nae ions 
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Dur Competitions, 

For our last competition we offered a prize for a 
Concluding Voluntary which we intended to in- 
clude in an early number of Zhe Organist’s Maga- 
sine of Voluntaries. We regret that we are com- 
pelled to withhold the prize, as none of the com- 
positions sent in came up to the standard. One 
or two were carefully—we may say cleverly—writ- 
ten, but they were rathertoo complicated to be 
appreciated by an ordinary congregation. 

For our next competition we offer a prize of two 
guineas for the best Vocal March set to sacred 
words. 
School Anniversaries or Choir Festivals. 
following are the conditions :— 

1. Compositions must be sent to out office not 
later than March 1st, 1895. 

2. Each composition must be marked with a 
nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address 
of the composer, 

3. The piece (in short score) must cover not 
less than four, and not more than eight pages of 
our Popular Anthem series. 


The 








We want a piece suitable for Sunday | 
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copyright on payment of the prize. 

5. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned 
if stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

6. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit or suitability. 

7. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 





In the Christ Church (Westminster Bridge Road) 
Magazine for March, Mr. J. R. Griffiths gives the 
first instalment of an interesting article on “ Sur- 
rey Chapel and its Musical Associations.” He 
deals with the period between 1783 and 1793. 
The attempt of the Rev. Rowland Hill to introduce 
sacred concerts in the church caused strong feel- 
ings of disapproval. One brother minister wrote ; 
“‘Oratorios seem a growing evil, and the matter is 
made worse by bringing oratorios into God’s 
house ; they then become a satanical ordinance.” 
To-day the tendency is to have oratorios in churches 
on the ground that many think it is not right to 
make a concert performance of such sacred themes. 
It is marvellous how opinion changes ! 

Professor Ebenezer Prout has been made a Mus. 
Doc. by the Dublin University, an honour that is 
richly deserved. As a hardworking, painstaking, 
and thoroughly conscientious lover of his Art, Mr. 
Prout stands almost alone. We have a vivid recollec- 
tion of being invited to meet him, for the first time, 
some thirty-one years ago at the house of a mutual 
friend, when he favoured us with a comic song! 
The Professor has, no doubt, given up such frivoli- 
ties long ago. 





Mr. W. T. Best contributes an article on “ Organ 
accompaniment of Psalmody” to the Musical 
Standard of the 5th ult. It is written in his sar- 
castic style. He is “‘down” on organists who 
“abuse their instruments in a miserable attempt to 
imitate the physical operations of nature during 
the varied sentiments of the words.” “ Improvisa- 
tion” also comes in for some strong remarks. Mr. 
Best points out that the organ in France is accorded: 
an artistic significance during service utterly un- 
known in England. 


Many of our readers will be sorry to hear that 
Mr. Fountain Meen has been laid aside by a most 
serious attack of pneumonia. We are very glad 
to hear that he is now well on the way to perfect 
recovery, and is able to resume his professional 
engagements. 


We congratulate Mr. T. Ely, Mus.Bac., on ob- 
taining a First Class (the only one) in the Inter- 
mediate examination of the London University for, 
Doctor of Music. Mr. Ely contributes occasionally 
to our columns. 





Referring to “‘ The Great Amen » which appeared 
in our last issue, a choirmaster writes: ‘“ At our 
Sunday School anniversary we have always taken 





PERE o2 
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the liberty of singing ‘Amen’ at the close of each 
hymn. Ona recent Sunday we had a tune in the 
ordinary service which had only been sung at the 
Sunday School anniversary before. We accord- 
ingly sang the ‘Amen.’ I said it would perhaps 
draw out an expression of opinion, which it did. At 
the annual meeting of the choir, held a week or two 
afterwards, we were asked to sing ‘Amen’ to all the 
hymns.” 


A very interesting and timely paper on “ ‘The Re- 
forms and Developments in Public Worship,” was 
recently read by the Rev. S. Pearson, of Tyne- 
mouth, at a meeting of ministers and deacons in 
Northumberland and Durham. He advocated 
chanting the psalms systematically instead of con- 
stantly repeating a few of them; the Ze Deum to 
be always sung at morning service, andthe J/ag- 
nificat Or Nunc Dimittis at evening service ; the 
intonation or chanting of the Lord’s Prayer ; the 
use of a summary of the Ten Commandments 
and the Beatitudes with suitable responses. Mr. 
Pearson feels strongly that we ought to have 
brighter and better musical services in our churches. 
We hope to give Mr. Pearson’s paper in full next 
month. 


———__— 


We are pleased to hear that eight of the North 
London choirs connected with the N.C.U. have 
united for the purpose of holding a church festival 
in Junction Road Congregational Church, Hollo- 
way, on Thursday, Feb. 28th, at 8 p.m. The num- 
ber of voices will be about 200. Mr. G. H. 
Lawrence will conduct, and Mr. Blandford will 
accompany. Considerable spirit is being put into 
the movement, and we hope there will be a large 
attendance. 








Passing Motes. 


ComPLAints are being made in various quarters about 
the habit introduced of late of giving out hymn-tunes 
on a very soft organ. One correspondent remarks that 
by those distant from the instrument in a large church 
nothing is heard but “the grunt and cough of the pedal 
Bourdons ;” so that, instead of the congregation being 
able at once to take their part in what is sung, 
they have to wait some time until they can eliminate 
the middle parts from the harmony, and join in that 
part to which they are habituated. Mr. W. T. Best, in 
his characteristic fashion, has also been dealing in- 
cidentally with the same subject. In particular, he 
objects to the Venite being given out on the soft stops ; 
when people are invited to ‘make a joyful noise” the 
organist has no right to use his instrument on the 
“hope-I-don't-intrude” principle. This is, of course, 
perfectly true; and, indeed, Mr. Best, by founding the 
style of “ playing over” on the style of the words, gives 
us the true keynote to the whole matter. A tune 
should be given out, soft or loud, according to the 
general character of the hymn which is to follow. The 


correspondent already referred to extols the method of | 
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Goss, Cooper, Turle, Elvey, Chipp, and others of the 
old school, who generally “ gave out” the tunes and 
chants on the Great Diapasons with Pedals coupled. 
But there is no need to adopt such a stereotyped plan 
as this. The sole object of playing over is surely to 
let the congregation hear the tune; and so long as this 
object is attained, provided the character of the hymn 
is kept in mind, the more variety secured by the organist 
the better. With a moderately sized instrument at his 
command, no competent organist need “give out” twice 
in the same way during the whole course of the Sunday 
services. The player with his “ favourite combinations” 
is a tiresome bore. 


Apropos of your last month's article on ‘ Worship 
Music in America,” I learn from “ the other side” that 
at Dr. Hall’s Church (Presbyterian) in New York there 
is a splendid organ, and a choir of about e/ght men, 
who sing the hymns in harmony of four or more parts. 
The melody is in most cases assigned to the baritones 
as best suited to the compass of the majority of voices 
in the congregation, and the tenors sing harmonized 
parts above the melody, and somewhat softer than full 
voice, so as not to obscure it. 
for harmony is met, and the chords are not so low in 
pitch as to be thick or muddled. In the Protestant 
Episcopal churches of the States a strongly-marked 
tendency hasset in in favour of Chancel choirs as against 
the old quartett of mixed voices usually placed in the 
West Gallery. It does not seem, however, as if the 
change was to bea success. The difficulties to be met 
with are great. In our cathedral schools, boys are 
easily found ; and in college chapels at the universities, 
and in all old foundations, changes in the service lists 
are not made suddenly, and at the caprice of 
individuals, as in the States where a vestry or the 
clergyman assumes all such risks, The absence of the 
alto voice, too—which in America is generally very 
badly supplied by boys—makes-: the rendering of 
“verses” for alto, tenor, and bass somewhat un- 
pleasant. 


Organists who play Widor—and they are an increas- 
ing number—may be interested in knowing that if you 
want to see the pretty women of Paris you must go to 
the organ loft at St. Sulpice. The way to it is long and 
winding and dark; but no matter, Sunday morning is 
sure to find from four to six elegantly-dressed, hand- 
some young women who greatly appreciate the organist 
and—an organ built in 1781! It is satisfactory’ to 
know, when we think of the consequent chat and 
giggle, that Widor is no flirt, although—according to 
the lady who tells us all about the business—he has 
that quality possessed by a few rare men, of keeping 
at bay while attracting the fair sex. He never ‘‘ makes 
eyes, whispers, speaks trivialities or flatteries ”—that is, 
I presume, not before the others. But fancy our staid 
England organists enjoying themselves this way on a 
Sunday! Widor, by-the-way, has just written a new 
sonata for organ and orchestra, which has been per- 
formed at the inauguration of Victoria Hall, Geneva. 
The Parisian organists do not seem to be over-paid. 
Widor and Guilmant have the highest salaries, and 
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‘strive to write choral works for these festivals,” and as 
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that highest is only £120 per annum. Widor, again 
has only £50 a year for teaching the organ three 
forenoons a week at the Conservatoire, The best 
organists have 16s, to £1 a lesson, 


| 


England is the home of the musical festival. We are 
apt to be rather proud of the circumstance ; but a writer 
in the A/usical Courier puts the matter in a new light. 
Here, of course, in the matter of musical creation, we 
stand by our own; and it is an accepted rule that if an 
Englishman composes he is to be handled with gloves. 
An American friend does not find fault with this spirit 
—nay, headlines it. But then he wants to account for 
the fact—of which he seems to have no doubt—that 
English composers are nowhere when they have to face 
that part of the world which cannot get room to live on | 
the tight little island. And he accounts for it by the 
tendency to write solely with the English musica] | 
festival in view. ‘ All the English composers who can | 
produce anything bigger than a ballad or a piano piece | 


the churchly influence is strong, the whole productive | 
musical skill of England is devoted to “turning out | 
oratorios built on the old-fashioned models.” This 

oratorio taste, according to our transatlantic friend, is | 
wholly opposed to the modern spirit ; and so when the | 
English composer sits down to write, and writes for 

“the great, placid, devout, oratorio-fed public,” he— | 


suppose we must plead guilty! But what does it amount | 
to after all? It simply amounts to this, that our English | 
composers are doing just what Handel and Mendels- | 
sohn and other great masters have done before them. | 
It is not so long ago since 7he Messiah was heard for | 
the first time in Paris ; and it is just as little a matter for | 
concern that our English composers do not satisfy the | 
musical taste of Brother Jonathan as it would have been | 
for Handel had he been told that his great oratorio 
would not go down with the Frenchman. A people who | 
have more love for the dollar than for the decalogue 
can hardly be expected to care for the oratorio style. 


One is glad to find Dr. C. W. Pearce putting in a plea | 
for more attention on the part of the organist;to the very 
important matter of choir training. The real work of a | 
church organist in Dr. Pearce’s view is to train, control, 
and keep together the choir of which he is conductor as 
well as accompanist. Wherever that work is done 
thoroughly there isno occasion for divided responsibility, 
with its consequent friction and generally unsatisfac- 
tory results. Dr. Pearce very wisely urges on the | 
Incorporated Society of Musicians the advisability of | 
helping its younger organist members in this matter by 
having frequent sectional lectures and discussions, with 
perhaps practical demonstrations of how to surmount 
the various difficulties which beset the choirmaster’s 
path, A society which includes in its ranks nearly all | 
the best and most successful trainers in the country 
should be able to do this, and so in due course to 
revolutionize in the most effective manner the strained 
relationship which now too often exists between the | 
organist and the clergyman, 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
THE following is a list of those who were successful in 
obtaining diplomas at the examinations recently held 
in London and at the various provincial centres :— 
LICENTIATE IN Music (L.Mus., L.C.M.). 
Charles Evans, Edward S. Mills, Thomas Thornton. 
ASSOCIATE IN Music (A.Mus,, L.C.M.). 

Frank Gatward, William Bradley, William M. Brown, 
Isaac Jackson, Frank Robinson, Peter Humphries, 
Gwylym Rowlands, Francis O. Souper, Harvey L, 
Wickham. 

LicENTIATES (L,L.C.M.) 

Pianoforte Playing—¥Eleanor M. Truman, Mary A, 
Thomas, George R. Smith, Sarah J. Wright, Grace F, 
Partington, Beatrice E. M. Gregory, Susanna Wallis, 
Agnes S. Oxley, Emily Follows, Edith Ireland, Hannah 
Hughes, Ernest W. Wallis, Gertrude M. Parkinson, 
Alice M. Sandford, James C. Casson. 

Organ Playing.—Francis H. Wright. 

Singing. —J. B. Storer, M. Coulthurst, George 
Addison Smith, 

AssociATE (A.L.C.M.). 

Maud Stevenson, Edith C. Hubbard, Winifred Perks, 
May Booth, Fannie M. Skinner, Nellie Carpenter, Ada 
E. Tristram, Clara M. Flavell, Pauline F. Ross, Sidney 


| Williams, Isabella P. Harper, Jane B. Brough, Eliza- 
| beth S. J. King, Henrietta E. English, Blanche F. Bar- 


tholomew, Eleanor G. Davies, Ellis Riley, Louisa A. 
Robertshaw, Mary Warmington, Ethel Mary Walker, 
Thomas J. S. Ward, Mary G. Kirby, Henry W. Har- 


well, he writes for that public and for no other. 1 | Tson, Katherine E. Wellman, Georgia M. S. Stoakes, 


| Alice M. Marriott, Emily L. Holland, Ada Halsey, Lilly 
| McLaughlin, Susanna Wallis, Constance Mallinson, 


Amy Mitchell, Amea R. Barnard, Victoria A. C. Monk, 
Elizabeth C. Lunn, Adeliza Cuthbert, Ellen Guest, Jane 
Ellen Hardy, Ledward B. Mabbott, Margaret Simms, 
Charles Genna, Fannie Langsford, Winifred N. Slack, 
Alice R. Ward, Cordelia M. Harris, Maggie Hoskins, 
Mabel C. Welby, Frances E. Hartley, Emilie M. Hunt, 


| Alice G. Darling, Mary E. James, Francis H.. Wright, 


Martha H. Gibson, Alice Maud Stewart, Henriette L. 
Brauer. 
Singing.—Elizabeth S. Whytock, Marion Christo- 


| phers, Hilda doesn sie Howard, Florence Lemere, 
| Alice M. Harrison, 


eorge Dodds, jun., Rose E. 
Hickley, Francis J. D. Reid. 

Violin Playing—John Arkwright, 
Wilkinson, Minnie Jackson, Harry Brooks. 

Organ Playing.—John Birch, William Bradley. 

The examiners were Horton Allison, Mus. Doc., 
Mus. Bac., Cantab., F.R.A.M.; W. H. Longhurst, Mus. 
Doc., Cantuar ; Walter H. Sangster, Mus. Doc., Oxon. ; 
Alfred J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac., Cantab. ; G. Augustus 
Holmes ; F. J. Karn, Mus. Doc., T.C.T., Mus. Bac., 
Cantab.; Seymour Smith ; C. H. Briggs,; Mus. Doc., 
Cantab. ; Thedore S. Tearne, Mus. Bac., Oxon.; Orlando 


Clementina 


| A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc., T.C.T.; Wm. C. Dewberry, 


Mus. Bac., Cantab. A.R.A.M. ; Maude Crament, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. ; and Churchill Sibley. 

The number of candidates entered for the Diploma 
Examinations was 152, of which number Io! passed, 
forty-seven failed, and four were absent. 





In connection with the “Concerts for the People” a 
competition of six soprano vocalists will take place in 
Exeter Hall on the 7th inst. for a prize of two guineas 
given by Mr. Minshall but awarded by the audience. A 
similar competition for contralto singers is fixed for the 
28th inst. 
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Music at Duke Street Methodist 
Free Church, Southport. 


THE town of Southport is often spoken of as being 
the most fashionable watering-place and pleasure 
resort in the North of England. Its extremely 
salubrious climate and the readiness with which 
it can be reached from the great centres of popu- 
lation in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands, 
have transformed it in the course of a compara- 
tively small number of years from a tiny and un- 
known village of fishermen’s huts into a large and 
prosperous town, chiefly composed of villa resi 
dences of elegant structure, so that it has been 
styled, with great appropriateness, ‘‘ the Montpelier 
of the North.” 


The church to which we would now call attention 


is a large and, handsome building of the classic 
style of architecture, and was opened for divine 
service in 1879. The seating accommodation is 
850, and the cost of the place, including the land, 
was about £9,000. Internally the building is com- 
fortably appointed and very prettily decorated. A 
spacious gallery reaches completely round the 
church, the portion at the back of the pulpit being 
occupied ,by seats for about two dozen choristers, 
together with a fine three-manual organ built by 
Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of Hull, a specifica- 
tion of which will be found in another column. 
During the past twelve years the church has been 
ministered unto with ever-growing success by a no 
less well-known preacher than the Rey. Silas K. 
Hocking, whose delightful story-books are now 
scattered in thousands throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Perhaps no present-day 


| sense, nature. 


| and Dr. Bridge. 
_ capable organist, and has been very successful in 





novelist has a firmer or more loving hold upon 


| the hearts of English Sunday scholars than this 


great-hearted, honest-souled Cornishman, of whom 
the West of England may well feel proud. ‘There 


| is so much of real interest which might be said 


concerning this popular “ preacher-novelist,” that 
we are sorely tempted to forget our text, and say 
on. But musical discipline must be maintained, 


| and we must content ourselves by referring our 
| readers to a capital sketch of Mr. Hocking’s life 
| which appeared in the Family Circle of January 
4th last. 


Mr. Hocking’s sympathies with all the best 
forms of worship-music are of a distinctly common- 
He well knows by long experience 
how much can be done by the power of song to 
make public worship bright and attractive, and he 


| is ever ready to make room in his services for any 
| kind of music which tends to the uplifting of the 


soul. Consequently a form of service is cultivated 
at Duke Street Methodist Church which is some- 
what calculated to excite the wrath of many un- 


|| sympathetic non-progressives, who are not slow in 


labelling it “very high.” It is scarcely necessary 


_ for us to tell our readers, therefore, that this place 
| of worship is perfectly besieged in the season by 


throngs of visitors, and also out of season is usually 


' crowded to its utmost capacity by an intellectual 
| congregation eager to take part in and listen to 


some of the best church music and to.catch the 
strains of burning eloquence which fall from Mr: 
Hocking’s lips. 

Our portrait is that of the organist and choir- 
master, Mr. James Crompton, who has occupied 
the position for about three years. At an early 
age Mr. Crompton showed signs of musical activity, 
he being only fifteen years old when he played 
through a service for the first time. His first 
musical instructions were imparted to him by his 
father by means of the Tonic Sol-fa system. Later 
on he took organ lessons from Dr. Bridge (then of 
Manchester Cathedral) with whom he used fre- 
quently to sit at the organ. His other studies, such 
as harmony, composition, etc., were undertaken at 
Owen’s College, Manchester, under Dr. Marsden 
Mr. Crompton is a highly 


improving the music during his tenure of office, 
winning for himself at the same time much re- 
spect and admiration from the choir and congre- 


| gation, who are now greatly regretting his enforced 


resignation, owing to, his necessary removal to 
Manchester. 

The choir at present numbers seventeen, but 
though small, there are some capital voices amongst 
the members, notably that of Mrs. J. J. Barlow, 
an amateur soprano of far more than average 
ability. Mrs. Barlow is the possessor of a very 
sympathetic and cultured voice, and sings with 
great ease and refinement. Her services, and 
those of her husband, Mr. J. J. Barlow, are very 
greatly valued by pastor and people, who are not 
slow in recognising their able and willing assist- 
ance so freely given to the church in connection 
with the musical services. 

We are glad to find that our Southport friends 
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the service of praise worthy of present-day musical 
education. It is the custom on the first Sunday 
in each month to sing the responses to the com- 
mandments ; and also offertory sentences. Occa- 
sionally special settings of the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis are used—generally Bunnett’s and 
Maunder’s. 
the congregation acquainted with the Ely use of 
the General Confession by taking it on special 
occasions, such as harvest festivals, etc. The 


iatter innovation, however, they say will take some | 
| rests. 


time to acclimatise. It was formerly the custom 
for the worshippers to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
but owing mainly to the very desultory way in 


_ upon the rising generation. 


They are also endeavouring to make | 
| souls within the Church’s fold. 


which it was taken up, and with a view of making | 


the services more congregational and hearty, they 
have lately introduced the harmonized chant 
setting, Farrant in F, which the people are now 
beginning to take up well, and find it much more 
orderly and devotional than the old-fashioned half- 
hearted mumbling which, to our way of thinking, 
seems worse than silence. 


Sunday, November 25th last, was the day we | 


visited Mr. Hocking’s church, when in addition to 
the usual hymns, the following music was ren- 
dered :— 

Morning : Opening Voluntary, extempore; An- 
them, “The Sun shall be no more ” (Woodward) ; 
Te Deum, sung to Oakley’s Quadruple Chant ; 
Offertory Sentences, “Let your light” and “ Not 
every one” (Hall); Closing Voluntary, “ We 
worship God ” (Judas, Handel). 


Evening: Opening Voluntary, “Andante from | 
Sixth Sonata” (Mendelssohn); Anthem, “The 
Lord is loving” (Garrett): Offertory Sentences, — 
“Let your light” and “Blessed is the man” | 


(Barnby); Magnificat, Bunnett in F; Vesper 
Hymn; Closing Voluntary, First Sonata (Men- 
delssohn). 

The choir were well up to their work in these 
varied selections, and produced a good body of 
tone, considering the somewhat small number of 
singers. Our criticism would be that the Lord’s 
Prayer was taken rather too fast, and should have 
been sung with more devotional feeling. The 
same remark will also apply to their rendering of 
the Vesper Hymn at the close of the evening 
service. Otherwise their efforts call for distinct 
admiration. 
and full throughout, and such as made it a difficult 
matter to remain silent ; the strains of praise rose 
high, and caused a glow of emotion to pervade 
the whole, which in no small measure paved the 
way for Mr. Hocking’s telling sermon—so clear, 
logical, fervent, and. passionate. The picture he 
drew in the morning of the love of Christ lighting 
up and scattering the darkness of sin was most 
vividly portrayed, and caused a deep impression. 

Mr. Crompton’s organ solos and accompaniments 
were altogether capital. We hope he will speedily 
find a church near his new abode where he will 
have play for his good all-round abilities. We also 
sincerely trust that Duke Street Church will be 
able to find a worthy successor to so able an 
organist and choirmaster. 


The congregational singing was bold | 
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Our friends at Southport. are on the right track 
in their endeavours to secure a bright and cheerful 
service of praise, and the sooner many other 
churches follow in their footsteps the greater hope 
we shall have of their powers of good influence 
If such a progressive 
spirit occasionally gives offence to one laggard, it 
is more often the means of bringing in a hundred 
Upon those 
who are narrow-minded enough to oppose the 
brightening of our services and so making them 
more attractive,a great and serious responsibility 
Such persons should not be heeded. So, 
brothers musical, press forward ! 





mQonconformist Church Drgans. 





DUKE STREET METHODIST FREE CHURCH, 
SOUTHPORT. 
Built by Messrs, Forster and Andrews, 
Great Organ. 
Pipes. 
1. Double Open Diapason metal 16 feet. 56 
2. Open Diapason metal 8 ,, 56 
3. Stopped Diapason .. wood 8 _ ,, tone 56 
4. Gamba ee ee metal 8 _s,, 56 
5. Principal _.. =f ” | ae 56 
6. Harmonic Flute... ‘< Ay, 56 
7. Fifteenth .. ut re ge % 56 
8. Mixture, 3 Ranks .. “ » 168 
g. Trumpet... ig # ) 56 
10. Clarion - oF a y ae 56 
Choir Organ. 
11. Violin Diapason metal 8 ,, 56 
12. Dulciana metal 8 ,, 56 
13. Lieblich Gedact wood 8 ,, tone 56 
14. Flauto Traverso (harmonic) metal 4 __,, 56 
15. Flautino (harmonic) - , ae 56 
16, Clarinet oe ee ” 8 ” 44 
Swell Organ. 
17. Lieblich Bourdon .. wood 16 ,, tone 56 
18. Open Diapason (7 
low notes open wood) metal 8 , 56 
19. Hohlfléte (closed 
wood bass) F wood 8 ,, 56 
20. Salicional (closed 
metal bass) metal 8 ,, 56 
2t. Voix Célestes (un- 
dulates with No. 20) i Sor 44 
22. Gemshorn. . A ” 4 |y 56 
23. Piccolo harmonique ” 2 56 
24. Cornopean ie RS S139 56 
25. Mixture, 3 Ranks.. ve - 168 
26. Oboe ee oe ” 8 '” 56 
Pedal Organ. 
27. Open Diapason wood 16 ,, 30 
28. Bourdon .. be td 16, tone 30 
2g. Violoncello ne ie | fe 30 
Couplers. 


33- Swell to Pedals. 
34. Great to Pedals, 
35. Choir to Pedals, 


30. Swell to Great. 
31. Swell to Choir. 
32. Swell Octave. 
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M:iSS HELEN SAUNDERS. 

Miss HELEN SAUNDERS is one of our promising and 
pleasing contralto singers. Though her parents are 
Cornish she was born in London, and at an early 
age showed considerable general musical ability. At 
first she studied the piano only, and in course of time 
entered the Guildhall School of Music, where she con- 
tinued her training under Mr. B, Calkin and others. 

On leaving the Guildhall Miss Saunders went to the 
Royal Academy, still making the piano her chief study 
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Q@ Chat about Poluntaries, 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


THE word voluntary has long since lost its first mean- 
ing, just as in the case of the word anthem. Three or 
four centuries ago the latter word, now strictly a musical 
term, signified exactly what the theological word “ text” 
signifies to us to-day. Not long ago a MS. was dis- 
covered at Oxford containing a detailed account of the 
burial of the Countess of Leicester, the original of Amy 
Robsart in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth,” and this 
paper mentions that a funeral sermon was delivered on 
the occasion, the preacher taking for his “ anthem ” the 


| words “Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 


Again, the word anthem is etymologically the same as 
antiphon; and the antiphon, as we all know, is a 
responsive hymn in which two choirs’ answer one 


| another in song: 


under Mr. Tobias Matthay. Her singing, however, so | 
struck her master, Mr. Fred Walker, that he advised | 
| one expect to hear another read who can’t spell, or to 


her to give much more attention to her vocal abilities. 


She wisely acted on this recommendation, and she has | 


never had reason to regret her decision. Making sing- 
ing her chief study, she quickly made progress, and ere 
long carried off, in competition, the Sainton-Dolby prize 
for contralto vocalists. She also obtained the Bronze 
and Silver Medals of the R.A.M., and several certificates. 

For the last few years Miss Saunders has been a sub- 
professor of the Royal Academy of Music, and her time 
is very fully occupied with pupils, 


Miss Saunders possesses a full rich voice of much | 


sweetness. She has made a special study of old 
English and Scotch ballads, but at the same time she 
is equally at home with the chief oratorios. In £lijah 
especially she has been very successful, She has sung 
in almost all the principal halls in London, and in most 
of the chief provincial towns, invariably gaining the 
warm applause of her audiences. 

Though very busy during the week Miss Saunders is 
faithful to her church (the Wesleyan), and on Sunday 
devotes herself with enthusiasm to Sunday School 
work, of which her father is superintendent. 


“In blissful antiphons ye then rejoice, 
To render to the Lord, with thankful voice, 
An endless Alleluia !” 


This sense of anthem long survived, Cockeran, in 1623, 
defining it as ‘‘a song which Churchmen sing by course, 
one after another.” Now, of course, all idea of respon- 
sive singing is lost in the anthem, and such singing has 
to be expressed by the modern adaptation, antiphon. 
In former times, the voluntary was a voluntary—that 
is to say, it was purely extemporaneous. Indeed the 
fact of its being so is made the cause of frequent com- 
plaint by the older writers, some of whom call loudly 
for the works of Handel, Bach, Graun, and Albrechts- 
berger to replace ‘the inferior effusions of incapable 
players. Bedford, the author of the once much-quoted 
“‘ Abuse of Musicke,” wonders how anyone can perform 
that in the church which would greatly expose his 
judgment and skill if it were set down in score. But it 
was a cause of still greater wonder to him that in many 
churches such organists as “know not one tittle of 
composition, and never made a tune in their lives, 
should play extempore voluntaries.” As well might 


hear him spell who does not know his letters! Indeed, 
continues this diverting author, many times there is not 
even a “‘ wanton air,” for there is no air at all. And yet 
such air as there may be is not always excusable. 
There are very often such scraps of jigs and country 
dances, “according to what the organist hath been 
acquainted with the week before,”.as is a profanation 
of the church, and must in time bring the service into 
contempt. 

There ought to be, says Bedford—and his advice is 
as good to-day as it was nearly two hundred years ago 
—‘ there ought to be no military tatoos, no light and 
galliardizing notes, and nothing to raise a disordered 
thought or a wanton fancy.” Music is of excellent use 
in all holy offices; but it should be well-regulated, or 
otherwise it may be prejudicial; and the best way to 
regulate it is to adopt Bedford's plan and “ play nothing 
but what hath been known and approved by able judg- 
ments.” I know an authentic case of an organist in an 
important church in the north who entered into a bet 
that he would introduce the Sailor's Hornpipe into an 
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opening voluntary, and actually made it. possible for 
himself to claim the bet! This is certainly an “ abuse 
of musicke” of which even Bedford can never have 
dreamed ; but one has the consolation of knowing that 
such freaks are as uncommon as they are reprehensible. 
I believe there is a story of Henry Smart also doing 
something of the kind, but the eminence of the player 
can never form an excuse for the exhibition of a degraded 
musical taste. 

The crudities of the old extempore organists have 
been very well described by La Trobe, who found them 
so various as to defy a distinct enumeration. A con- 
stant changing of stops, a free use of ‘“ whimsical com- 
binations ”; a fanciful employment of the swell; the 


introduction of long, straggling cadenzas, and a profusion 


| 
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mercy of the organist. He may solemnise their minds, 
or he may entirely dissipate their devotions. A reverend 
author used perhaps a rather exaggerated form of lan- 
guage when he said that the organist held over the 
congregation an enchanter’s wand, powerful as the 
lightning, and equally destructive. But it is quite true 
that the good impression made by a sermon has not 
unfrequently been rivetted by a well-chosen, conclu- 
ding voluntary; while, on the other hand, an ill-chosen 
one has as often removed the impression as com- 
pletely as the dew is removed by the morning sun. 
Of old time, what Milton calls “the resonant fugue,” 
was specially extoiled as being ¢he one style of com- 


| position best suited for both the opening and the closing 


of ornament—such were among the numerous faults | 


of manner. And asto matter, well, it was generally so 
“light and frolicsome” that it resembled rather the 
overture to some miscellaneous concert than “the 
accents of devotion.” Very likely the effusion would 
be based upon some popular air, and would consist of 
‘‘a few illustrative chords, passing through different 
keys, and connected together by runs, trillos, and other 
movements decidedly secular.” Nor was this kind of 
extempore playing confined to our English church 
organists. Burney met with it abroad, and denounced 


of the church service. The fugue, according to good 
old William Mason—who published a historical and 
critical work on English church music in 1795—is 


| “the best species of music an organist can employ ” ; 


and although he admitted that the somewhat mechanical 
form of the style made but slight demand on the artistic 
feeling of. either the player or the listener, he yet 
thought it was the best thing for the organist to use. 
And for this, among other curious reasons, that “ the 
general indevotion of our organists”” renders the sacri- 


| fice of neatness of expression and delicacy of feeling 


it warmly. Says the worthy doctor: ‘The rage for | 


crude, equivocal, and affected modulation which now 
generally prevails all over Germany renders voluntary 
playing so unnatural that it is a perpetual disappoint- 
ment and torture to the ear, which is never to expect 
anything that comes, or to have one discord resolved 
but by another.” 
used was allowed by Burney to produce great and sur- 
prising effects, but forever to be seeking for far-fetched 
and extraneous harmony is giving a man that is hungry 
nothing but chian to eat instead of plain and wholesome 
food, 

Nowadays—fortunately, no doubt, for listeners— 
there is far less extemporaneous voluntary playing than 
there used to be, perhaps because there is less neces- 
sity for it. The wealth of original music for the organ 
is such that only the most gifted players in that 
direction can be excused for putting forward their own 
unpremeditated musical thoughts in preference to the 
carefully worked out compositions of’ master minds. 
The power of creating and performing music worthy 
of the name at one and the same time is a gift, and can 
only be acquired toa very limited extent where the 
power of imagination is absent. That rambling in- 
coherence, without form or design, without any attempt 
at the development of such theme as may have been 
evolved at the outset is nothing short of an irritation 
to every sensitive ear. It is certainly not music, which, 
as has been well remarked, alone attains its power and 
effect over mankind by the directness and force it 
contains in the perfection of its rhythm, the even 
balance of its parts, and the complete connection of its 
various sections, 

The power and importance of the Voluntary for 
good or evil are, it is to be feared, but too seldom con- 
sidered. Yet, think of the matter fora moment. The 
people during the allotted time are thoroughly at the 


A little of this high sauce discreetly | 





a matter of no great moment! At the present time the 
fugue is perhaps less used as a.church voluntary than 
ever it was. And yet nothing could be better—always 
taking it for granted that we build on the grand founda- 
tion of Sebastian Bach. Even as opening voluntaries, 
several of the Bach preludes, and one or two of the 
fugues—taken perhaps at a slower éemfo, and, of 
course, on a softer organ than usual—seem to me to be 
far more suitable than much of the music avowedly 
written for the purpose. The short E minor fugue, for 
example—the favourite of Mendelssohn—played with 
Mr. Best's registration, is eminently adapted to 
solemnise the minds of any body of worshippers ; 
while the very grand Prelude (in three-two time) to the 
fugue in G major, might just as fittingly be played at the 
opening of divine service as an Andante of Henry 
Smart’s. 

No one in these days would, as a rule, think of 
playing a very loud voluntary as a prelude to divine 
service. Yet there have been those who have advocated 
this style, and supported their advocacy by Scripture, 
too! The aforesaid La Trobe, for example, remarks 
that the introductory voluntary is “ supposed to have a 
character of its own—full, lively, and. inspiriting, 
abounding in rich combinations rolled forth upon the 
great organ, and calculated to produce a sensation of 
joy and gladness of heart.” This extraordinary manner 
of preparing the heart for the penitent confessions of 
the service was defended by the recommendation of 
the Psalmist: ‘‘O go your way into His gates with 
thanksgiving and into His courts with praise.” As, 
however, the voluntary. is a comparatively modern in- 
vention, we may very well relieve the Psalmist of the 
intention of dictating to the organist in the words 
quoted. At the same time La Trobe may be excused 
for this peculiar interpretation of the Scripture injunc- 
tion, seeing that he regards the opening voluntary as 
having its xa¢son d’étre in the ease with which it can be 
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made to conceal the ‘trifling disturbances” of the 
assembling congregation—the opening and shutting of 
doors, the chattering among the underlings of the 
church, the trampling of pattens, and so on. It checks, 
moreover, in his view, the too frequent habit of conver- 
sation, and to do this the better he would have the full 
organ employed in order that the fatigue of talking 
against “such a storm of music” might exhaust and 
silence the chatterers! This view of the opening volun- 
tary is altogether grotesque, and is noted here solely as a 
curiosity. 

A musical enthusiast has been quoted by Dr. Frost 
as remarking that there is something grand and sub- 


| of organists, choir-masters, precentors, and -teachers. 


He was a Sol-Faist of more than forty years’ standing, 
and rejoiced to do anything to forward the movement. 


| Music, he said, was born in heaven, and it was most 


| appropriate that its growth should be fostered by the 
| Church of God on earth. It had added beauty and 
| strength to the services. It is melody and harmony, 
| and does not willingly lend itself to division and 


strife. Music was part of the service in Divine 
worship, and had a twofold light in which to be 
regarded, viz., the devotional and the didactic, and 
the line between the two must never be forgotten. 
Words express thoughts, and music expresses feel- 
ings—in the one the growth of the mind, in the other 


| growth of the heart.. There were some to whom music 


lime about the crash of a full organ after the benedic- | 
tion. But the matter has been considered in quite | 


another light, even by musical enthusiasts. Sir Walter 
Parratt once said that if he were a clergyman he would 
abolish voluntaries altogether ; and this solely because 
organists so frequently choose their closing pieces badly. 
A solemn sermon will perhaps be followed by an elab- 
orate piece of musical “ fireworks,” which, as likely as 
not, will entirely destroy the effect of the preacher. In 
Bedford’s day he found it “ very strange in some places 
after sermon to hear the organ play, when the con- 


is meaningless and uninstructive ; in this connection 
everything depends upon the condition of the mind and 
heart. 

He suggested that organists should select for volun- 
taries and interludes not high-flown compositions, 


| which the great majority can never understand nor 


gregation is dismissed, as if they played them out of | 


a tavern or a playhouse.” This, he remarked, could 
only be looked upon as the tares which choke the 
good seed and render it unfruitful; and he slyly re- 
minds the organist—who is supposed to don the cap 
if it fits—that the sower of the tares is the devil! 
Happily, the organist of these latter days is better in- 
structed than his brother of last century ; and it is now 
pretty well recognised among musicians of taste that 
the closing voluntary may be either soft or loud accor- 


ding as the occasion or the style of the sermon may | 


demand. No one who thinks about the matter at all 
would close the service with a soft voluntary on Easter 
Sunday; nor would a loud voluntary be used where 
the season of Lent has its due regard in the Church 
service. And let us hope that we do “think on these 
things.” 





NEW YEAR’S CONVENTION OF THE TONIC | whisper and when to cry aloud. 


SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. 


Tuis Convention in connection with the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Association held its first gathering in the rooms of the 
Y.M.C.A,, 186, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C., on 
the 31d ult., and showed no lack of attendance or 
enthusiasm. 

The Public Meeting, at 7 p.m., had been preceded by 
a reception by the President, Mr. J. S. Curwen, 
F.R.A.M., at which nearly a hundred Sol-Faists from 
various parts of the country and London met and par- 
took of tea, coffee, etc., and exchanged many instruc- 
tive and, in some cases, amusing experiences. 

The Chairman, in opening the Public Meeting, made 
a few remarks in reference to the object of the conven- 


tion, and after thanking the secretaries for the help | 
they had rendered, and the singing of a hymn, he | 


called upon Rev, Dr. Finnemore, of Hastings, to give 
his paper, entitled ‘‘Church Music from the Minister's 
Standpoint.” 

Dr. Finnemore commenced his remarks by saying 
that the latter part of the title was a great relief to him, 
as he felt some trepidation in ‘addressing so distin- 
guished an audience, composed, as they were, mainly 





appreciate. The first and highest function of Church 
music is to impress and incite devotional feelings, 
which are the real elements in ideal worship. Mere 
display of. musical talent is utterly out of place in such 
connection ; the soul’s music is music of the soul. 

It had been said, ‘‘ Let us have a popular service— 
bright and cheerful music, and a very short sermon or 
address "—the latter emphasized with great significance, 
the Rev. Doctor said, with a suggestive smile ; the inter- 
pretation of which means less of the devotional and 
instructive, and more entertainment, which will result 
in disappointment, if not despair. 

What people desire and appreciate is reality. How 
many gather inspiration and stimulus for noble service 
from the choice of a hymn? Such results are not de- 
pendent upon popular performances, such being often 
given for the gratification of the performers themselves. 
We ought to put as much intelligence in singing a 
hymn-tune as we do in the more elaborate chorale ; if 
that were a fact, ‘‘ Many who came to mock would re- 
main to pray.” This is the first and highest function 
of Church music; the second he called didactic, show- 
ing the need of poetical words to bring the mind into 
harmony with the sentiments it expresses. Music 
alone could not instruct the mind, though it might 
awaken thought; it is more subtle than words, but more 
fleeting. Instrumental music should not be excluded 


| from Church service, but a good organist should know 
| how to lead and accompany without overwhelming the 





choir and congregation, and should know when to 


An efficient choirmaster is familiar with the tune- 
book, so that the sentiment of the hymn will at once 
suggest to him appropriate expression. How often, he 
said, had a beautiful hymn been spoilt by the selection 
of the tune, 

The occasional introduction of.concerted music, or a 
well-selected solo, added variety to the service. But 
everything depended on the impressive enunciation of 
the words. If the singer had a message to deliver, and 
the words were not distinctly heard, the performance 
was useless. 

Among some Nonconformists, said the Doctor, chant- 
ing is almost unknown, but they scarcely understood 
what treasure was yet open to them. The Psalms do not 
give half their beauty by merely reading them—to be 
realised they must be sung. They were meant to be 
sung, and the singing of them ought to form part of the 
Church service. 

Our ‘‘ American friends ” had given us many beauti- 
ful hymn-tunes, but others were utterly lacking .in 
sedateness, The Salvation Army, he was persuaded, 
would prove more effectual if it had a more worshipful 
style of music. 
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organist, and choir. ; 
other petulant and stubborn, the harmony of the service 
will be lost. 

That which is merely professional and perfunctory 
has little in it belonging to worship ; only that which 
comes from the heart goes /o the heart—it is awfully 
possible for profane lips to say Divine words. 

Is it possible, Dr. Finnemore asked, that there is such 


a dearth of men and women who are really good | 


singers that we are obliged to go outside for them to 
render these services? If that be so, he solemnly 
concluded, let the congregation be the choir. 

The Rev. gentleman sat down amidst warm applause. 
Mr. Geo. Merritt, Mr. Field, and others took part in the 
discussion which followed. 

Mr. J. G. Rotherham then delivered an inspiring and 


interesting paper on the “ Music of Present-day Reli- 


gious and Philanthropic Associations.” He touched 
on the usually poor singing of Sunday-Schools and 
Bands of Hope, etc., but complimented the various 
Institutions, such as Dr. Barnardo’s ‘‘ Home for Little 
Boys,” ‘Stockwell Orphanage,” etc., also the P.S.A. 
Movement. 

After an amusing but instructive lesson on the 
“Mixed Voice” to tenors in the audience, by Mr. 
Filmer Rook, and songs by Mr. Illmer Betts, conclud- 
ing with Mr. W. G. McNaught, A.R.A.M., conducting a 
choir, also from the audience, to impart special atten- 
tion to the higher expressions, an enjoyable evening 
was brought to a close. 

The meetings were continued on the 4th and 5th ult., 
when maby interesting subjects were discussed. 





JObrasing in JOopular bypmns. 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus,Doc.T.C.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L., Author of ‘‘Hymn Tune Cadences,” ‘The 
Personality of the Great Composers,” etc., etc. 


In these days of almost universal musical culture there 
is comparatively little danger of being misunderstood 
through the employment of technical terms when dis- 
cussing any phase or province of musical art. We 
take it, therefore, that it will be almost unnecessary for 
us to remind our readers that the term phrasing is used 
* to indicate the art of dividing a musical sentence into 
its constituent sections or phrases, and this art is some- 
what analogous to that of punctuation and its correct 
observance in writing or reading. The means by which 
correct phrasing is secured vary according to the 
medium through which the musical idea is to be 
expressed. For instance, in pianoforte or organ play- 
ing the end of a phrase is indicated by a lifting of the 
hand or finger, in the playing of stringed instruments 
by a change of bowing, in wind instruments by a fresh 
inspiration or a movement of the tongue known as 
tongueing, and in singing by a fresh inspiration (as in 
the case of wind instruments) or by a checking of the 
expiration, the aim in every case being to produce a 
distinct break in the continuity of sound before proceed- 
ing from one phrase to another, it being understood 
that all the notes in the phrase, with the exception of 
the last, should be sung or played legato, z.c., smoothly. 
In instrumental music, and, in some cases, in vocal 
music also, the duration of the phrases is rendered 
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| apparent to the eye by means of curved lines termed 


slurs, the termination of the latter being generally 
understood to signify the conclusion of the phrase. It 
will thus be seen that the slurs are to musical notation 
what punctuation is to printed matter, Hence it will 
be evident that in the case of music intended to be sung 
to words differing in punctuation and grouping of sen- 
tences, slurs could not be used unless separate phrasing 
were marked for each verse, because, owing to the 
difference in punctuation, correct phrasing for one verse 
or for one set of words would be partially or absolutely 
incorrect for another. The phrasing of vocal music is, 
therefore, dependent upon the punctuation of the 
words, and breath must be taken .or a break made at 
the occurrence of the various stops, in order to secure 
an effect similar to that produced by correct and intelli- 
gent reading. This is well illustrated in the following 
verse from one of Charles Wesley’s hymns :— 


“In want, my plentiful supply ; 
In weakness, mine almighty power ; 
In bonds, my perfect liberty ; 
My light in Satan’s darkest hour; 
In grief, my joy unspeakable ; 
My life in death; my heaven in hell.” 
Here, in addition to a breathing at the end of every 


line, a break is made in the course of every line except 
the fourth. But these breaks would not occur upon the 


| game notes, because in the second, third, and fifth lines 


they occur after the second syllable, whereas in the 
second line the stop occurs, and consequently the break 
is made after the third syllable, and in the last line 
after the fourth syllable. To take breath at the same 
place in every line would make nonsense of the words. 
For instance, if we phrased the last two lines of the 
Doxology in the same manner as the first two, zz,, 
making a break after the second syllable, we should 


have 
“ Praise Him—above ye heavenly host; 


Praise Fa—ther, Son, and Holy Ghost,” 


which, if not irreverent, is certainly absurd. 

From the last line of the foregoing example we infer, 
what we feel sure our readers do not need us to re- 
mind them of, that a breathing must never be taken nor 
a break made in the middle of a word. And yet this 
simple rule is frequently broken by people otherwise 
well educated and intelligent. Not long since, the 
writer of this article heard a rendering of ‘l'ennyson’s 
hymn, ‘Strong Son of God,” in the fourth verse of 
which the choir and congregation divided the word 
‘systems ” in the line, 

“ Our little systems have their day,” 


in such a manner as would induce the intelligent 
foreigner, had he been present, to have imagined that 
these good people were alluding to one of their 
juvenile relations. 

This error was probably owing to the fact that a long 
note came upon the fourth syllable. Hence we infer 
that the value of notes gives us no indication as to 
phrasing, and breath should not be taken on a long 
note simply because it happens to be convenient. For 
instance, if we sing the well-known hymn, “ Abide with 
me,” to Dr. Monk’s now hackneyed tune, and breathe or 
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make a break after the first long note in the second bar 
of each of the first three lines, the effect in the first line 
will be admirable, but in the other lines we shall be 
breathing in the middle of the words ‘‘deepens” and 
‘ helpers,” and so transgress the most important of the 
elementary rules of vocal phrasing. 

Further, if the puuctuation indicate the phrasing, it 
is evident that the end of a line is not always the 
termination of a phrase, nor the place at which a break 
should be made. Who has not heard devout believers 
in the resurrection, ascension, and mediatorial reign of 
our Lord solemnly assert on Easter Day that 


* Jesus lives no longer now ! 
Can thy terrors, Death, appal me? ” 
In this case the breathing should be after “lives” and 
“Death,” a slight break being also made after the 


word “terrors,” as indicated by the punctuation of the | 


following : 
“ Jesus lives! no longer now 
Can thy terrors, Death, appal me.” 


Another instance of a line at the end of which no 
breathivg must be taken is found in the Advent hymn, 


“O come, O come, Emmanuel.” 


In the last two lines of this hymn the phrasing should 
be as indicated by the punctuation, viz. : 
“ Rejoice, rejoice ; Emmanuel 
Shall come to thee, O Israel.” 


But, owing to defective phrasing, and the tendency to 
take breath at the long note occurring at the end of the 
line, the first line of the above is often made to read, 


“ Rejoice, rejoice, Emmanuel!” 


a totally different sentiment to that intended by 
the poet. 

As an exception to the rule enjoining breathing at 
every stop, we observe that a slight break will be 
sufficient in the case of stops placed at very short 
distances from each other, ¢.g., 

“ Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless ? 
Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, ‘ Yes.’” 


The observance of the foregoing rule is especially 
useful in the case of nouns in apposition, ¢.g., 
“ Jesus, my Shepherd, Guardian, Friend ; 
My Prophet, Priest, and King; 
My Lord, my Life, my Way, my End, 
Accept the praise I bring.” 


Sometimes a stop placed at the end of a line must 
not be regarded as the termination of a phrase. 
Hence, in 

“ Thee will I love, beneath Thy frown, 
Or smile, Thy sceptre, or Thy rod,” 


the breathing should be after the words “love” and 
“smile,” and not at the end of the first of the lines 
quoted, 

Lastly, we have to consider those cases in which 
breathings have to be taken or breaks made where no 
punctuation is inserted in the words. This generally 
occurs in the course of long sentences, and must be 





done in such a way as not to do violence to the poetical 
sentiment. Thus a breath can be often taken at the 
end of a line even when there is no stop indicated, ¢.g., 


“T ask Thee for the daily strength 
To none that ask denied ; 
A mind to blend with outward life 
While keeping at Thy side.” 


In other cases the natural intelligence of the singer 


| should be sufficient to indicate where a break may be 





made if desired. In the following lines, 


“Cold on His cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies His head with the beasts of the stall,’’ 


breaks, if necessary, could be made after the words 
“cradle’ and “head.” Also in 


‘The desert Thy temptations knew, 
Thy conflict and Thy victory too,” 


a break after the word “conflict” could be made with 
good effect. 

Short lines, as a rule, present but little difficulty, care 
being taken to note those lines at the end of which a 
break would be inadmissible. But longer lines of 
poetry often require to be broken to suit the capacity 
of certain singers, or on account of the slowness of 
tempo at which the tune is taken. Hence the great 
advantage of a fairly good speed for hymn tunes, it 
making the phrasing decidedly easier by doing away 
with the necessity for too frequent breaks. Generally 
speaking, these, when unavoidable, should not be made 
between adjectives and the nouns to which they refer, 


| nor between verbs and their agents or objects. 








Another difficulty in the way of ensuring correct 
phrasing is the use of tunes containing notes of 
different values, as the uneducated singer almost in- 
variably looks upon the longer notes as the most suit- 
able places for breathing, Another common error is 
that of breathing before a high note. This, however, is 
largely an error in voice management, and should be 
unknown in “ Quires and Places where they sing.” 
With many singers there is a great tendency to delay 
the breathing until too late or too far on in the line, par- 
ticularly when the point of vantage occurs at the end of 
a very short phrase, ¢.g., 


“ Who, to the highest heavens ascended, 
In glory fills the throne,” 


in which case, if the capacity of the singer be unequal 
to singing the whole line in one breath, a break must 
be made after the word “who.” The same hymn 
affords two other examples of a short phrase at the be- 
ginning of a line, viz. : 


“ Yet what, ’mid conflict and temptation, 
Shall strength and succour give ? 
He lives, the Captain of Salvation; 
Therefore His servants live,” 


The nature of the poetry itself is often a serious 
stumbling-block. For instance, in the lines, 


“ Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed,” 


no break should be made except at the comma. Yet we 
often hear the following conflicting methods of phrasing, 
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each one rendering the meaning of the poetry increas- 
ingly unintelligible : 

“ Teach me to live that I may dread, 
The grave as little as my bed "! 


or, which is little, if any better, 


“ Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave, as little as my bed.” 


Too slow a tempo is very largely responsible for these 
outrages, and when hymns containing passages of the 
above description have to be sung, it is absolutely 
essential that a fairly good tempo should be main- 
tained, 

An efficient organist can, by his playing, do much 
to enforce correct phrasing, remembering of course that 
in accompanying a well-trained choir a much more 
legato style of playing is admissible than when accom- 
panying purely congregational psalmody. Unfortunately, 
however, his efforts will meet with comparatively tardy 
recognition and somewhat scanty reward, as it is a most 
remarkable thing that a large percentage of otherwise 
cultured people appear to be profoundly indifferent to 
the subject of musical phrasing, although keenly alive 
to defective punctuation in reading. The true church 
musician should be superior to public opinion and deaf 
to popular applause. 
were made 
appoitited not because they were successful servants, 
but rather because they had proved themselves 
“ faithful over a few things.” 


THE LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL CANTATA 
CHOIR. 


TuiS choir held its Annual Soiree on the 18th ult., in 
the Wesleyan Schoolroom, Great Queen Street, when 
about eighty friends assembled. Games and social 
intercourse was the order of the evening. During the 
proceedings interesting presentations were made by 
the conductor, Mr. Wm. Binns, A handsomely framed 
photograph of the choir, and a bound volume of music, 
were given to Mr. Wm. Sanders, in recognition of his 
services, and also on occasion of his marriage. Nau- 
mann’s “History of Music” in two volumes, handsomely 
bound, to Mr. David Sinclair, the retiring accompanist, 
in recognition of his valued services, and a silver 
monogram badge to Mr. C. J. Rogers, as a mark of 
esteem for his services as librarian. 








Short Themes. 


CHILDREN’S VOICES. 


Untit a few years ago vety little attention has been 
given to the proper treatment of children’s voices. The 
singing has been, ina great majority of cases, far too 
loud ; and, consequently, not only almost entirely un- 
musical, but ruinous to the voices. Instead of the tones 
being made in an easy manner, they have been made 
by nearly all the physical force the children could com- 
mand. The lower register of the voice has been forced, 
and the results are apparent. The voice becomes 
coarse, and the rich, natural quality of the tone is 





The men who in the parable | 
rulers “over many things” were so | 
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Three or four of the upper tones 


entirely destroyed. 
Ina class of 


of the voice are eventually wholly lost. 
thirty or forty children an experienced teacher can 
tell almost to a certainty if one child in the room is 
singing a forced tone. While the change of register in 
the child’s voice is almost exactly at the same pitch as 
in the adult female voice, the larynx is proportionately 
smalier—just as their bodies are smaller, This differ- 
ence in size does not materially change the pitch of the 
voice, but it does, in proportion to the difference in 
size, affect its natural power. This very important 
fact is too often overlooked in directing the singing of 
children, not only in school but out of it. 

It has been argued that, as the larynx of the child is 
smaller, the tone is inthe same proportion higher. This 
is not only a serious error but not even plausible. The 
pitch of a string depends more upon its tension than 
upon its length. If the child is to sing higher than the 
adult, notwithstanding the smaller size of the larynx, 
the tension must be greater. To reason that the 
tender, immature vocal cords of the child. can bear 
more tension than the mature vocal cords of the 
adult, is certainly fallacious. Children should not be 
allowed to sing extremely high or low tones, or any tones 
that cannot be made without undue tension of the vocal 
cords, or any extreme power of tone caused by an over- 
pressure of air from the lungs. One or the other of 
these conditions is sure to be the case in extremely loud 


| singing. 





i lati 
COMMENDATION. 

Ir there is anything about the performance of the 
lesson that can be commended, do 7/7. Pupils need en- 
couragement quite as much as criticism. In fact, they 
should always go together. If one has worked hard 
and faithfully upou a lesson, even though a part of it 
may have been practised wrong, there should at least 
be commendation for the work done, at the same time 
that the error is pointed out, and enough repetition of 
that part to ensure a correct rendering afterwards. En- 
thusiasm on the part of the teacher, and music suited to 
the needs and taste of the pupil, are the two things 
most essential to interest and hold pupils. 

a ee 

MODERN DEFINITIONS OF OLD MUSICAL 
WORDS. 


| Conbuctor.—A word with several meanings :— 


1. A foreigner, who gives new readings of old 
classics, and models Mozart and Beethoven with 
his own features, ; 

2. A native, who wields a baton, to which the or- 
chestra pays no attention. 

3. A man who has gained a reputation, no one knows 
how; and continues to be fashionable, no one 
knows why. 

4. A conventional title of courtesy, given to one who 
knows nothing of music. 

IMPROMPTU.—A piece of music, laboriously worked out 
at piano or organ, and whose blunders in harmony 
are excused by its title. 

PIANIST.—A man with a Polish name who wins his 
first local success through his photograph. A pet of 
society, 





{ 
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WaAGNeER.—The central sun around which revolve the 


| 


inconspicuous planets, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and | 


Beethoven. The last proof that there is no music but 
German music. 

Composer.—A genius inspired with everything but 
ideas. 

New Music.—Anything that is not old. 

SympHony.—Mathematics, expressed by notes, whose 
theme is a metaphysical point, surrounded by an 
acre of wild modulations. Eccentricity, guided by 
rule and compass. An earth-invented punishment 


for sins. Something that no one understands and 
everybody eagerly affects to praise. Form without 
contents. 


CriticisM.—tThe art of elaborating individual ignorance 
into a theory of esthetics. 

Sincinc.—Incarnated jealousy, in a gorgeous, fashion- 
able gown, ornamented with jewels that it did not 
purchase. 

SONGSTRESS.—A woman who clings tenaciously to the 
belief that her art lives and dies with herself. A 
voiceless woman who once sang well. Au ambitious 
girl who has had a quarter’s instruction in singing. 

Genius.—The art of confining chaos in the chains of 
counterpoint : modulating from one key to another 
through a long piece of music. The gift of hammer- 
ing out one idea to the tenuity of gold leaf. 

* * 

SCHUMANN'S PECULIARITIES. 
ScHUMANN often was very absent-minded, and he had 
a habit of whistling in company, oblivious of all around 
him, One evening he was invited to a dinner at the 
house of his friend, Mme. Henriette Voght, of Leipsic, 
to meet a number of guests. He arrived very late, after 
the repast had begun. He bowed hastily to the com- 
pany, spoke to none, but hurrying to the piano began 
extemporizing. ‘After awhile he arose, with an expres- 
sion of satisfaction on his face, strolled around the room 
whistling an air, and then rushing to the door disap- 
peared, and was seen no more that evening. 

On another occasion he visited his friend Dorn, 
saluted him, and then took a seat opposite his host, but 
spoke not a word. In vain did Dorn try to engage him 
in conversation, Schumann listened with amiable 
attention, smiled, showed interest, but never opened 
his lips. At last Dorn ceased to speak, and the two 
friends remained silent for some time, gazing abstract- 
edly at each other. Suddenly Schumann arose, ex- 
tended his hand to Dorn, and said : 

‘‘When I come to Cologne again I will callon you.” 

‘‘Do so,” replied his friend, “and we will have 
another opportunity of being mute and silent together.” 

Schumann blushed slightly, then laughed heartily 


and departed. 
as ee: 


MEDIOCRITY. 

MENDELSSOHN said: “One endowed with talent and 
yet unable to rise above mediocrity should ascribe his 
failure to himself rather than to external causes. He 
does not cultivate his gifts as he could and should, 
and generally lacks the iron will of perseverance, 
which alone can conquer obstacles in the way of 
success,” 
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Echoes from the Churches. 





| (Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 





the month.) 





METROPOLITAN. 


BARNET.—On Wednesday, the 16th ult., Mr. Minshall 
gave a recital on the occasion of the opening of the new 
three-manual organ, just erected by Mr. Ingram in the 
Congregational Church. The pastor, the Rev. J. 
Matthews, presided. Miss Haig sang ‘ Jerusalem” 
and “ The Lost Chord” in good style, accompanied by 
Mr. Goodwin, the organist of the church. Mr. Frank 
Saunders was also very successful in ‘‘ The Holy City” 
and “ Come unto Me.” 


GosPEL Oak.—A performance of Farmer’s Chvist 
and His soldiers, with orchestral accompaniments, was 
recently given by the choir at the Congregational 
Church. At the special Christmas services on Sundays, 
December 23rd and 3oth, the following music was in- 
cluded :—Solo, “ The Holy City”; carols, ‘In sorrow 
and in want” (Dr. Bridge), “Hail, the star!” (C. 
Darnton), ‘‘’Twas in the winter cold” (Barnby), etc. ; 
anthems, “‘O Zion that bringest good tidings” (Stainer), 
‘‘Arise, shine” (Elvey), “Behold I bring you good 
tidings ” (Goss), and the chorus, “ And the glory of the 
Lord.” It is intended to repeat Christ and His soldiers 
on a Sunday evening shortly. 


KENTISH Town.—Christmas services were held in 
the Congregational Church on Sunday, December 23rd. 
Seasonable sermons were preached morning and even- 
ing by the pastor, Rev. D. W. Vaughan, M.A., and 
special music rendered by the choir. In the afternoon 
an excellent performance of the Christmas music in the 
Messiah was given by the choir, under the direction of 
the organist, Mr. Geo. H. Lawrence, the pastor pre- 
siding and leading the devotional portion of the 
service. The soloists were Miss Minnie Cowley 
(soprano) Miss Gertrude Bevan (contralto), Mr. D’Arcy 

layton (tenor), and Mr. Alexander Tucker (bass). Mr. 
Tucker sung splendidly, his sonorous voice telling out 
well in ‘The people that walked in darkness.” Miss 
Cowley’s rendering of ‘ Rejoice greatly” was brilliant, 
her runs clear, and her enunciation very distinct and 
good. Mr. D’Arcy Clayton’s ‘‘ Comfort ye” and “ Every 
Valley” were creditable. Miss Bevan was obviously 
nervous, but nevertheless sang well. Mr, W. E. 
Blandford was at the organ and, in addition to accom- 
panying Handel’s music, contributed three voluntaries, 
which by an oversight were not printed in the pro- 
gramme supplied. 


PROVINCIAL. 


ACCRINGTON.—A most successful and enjoyable 
musical service, consisting of selections from the 
Messiah, was given in Bethel Baptist Chapel on a recent 
Sunday afternoon by the chapel choir, which was con- 
siderably augmented for the occasion and were assisted 
by the following principals:—Madame Nutter, 
soprano; Miss Florence Foulds, contralto; Mr. Lord J. 
Baldwin, tenor; Mr. W. Arnold, baritone. The choir, 
which is under the able conductorship of Mr, J. H. Kay, 
has gained a reputation for giving first-class works, and 
consequently there was a crowded audience. All the 
principals exhibited his or her abilities to marked suc- 
cess. The performance of the choir was also entirely 
successful. Mr. E. Hargreaves was the organist. 


BirsTALL.—The annual Choir Festival at the Wes- 
leyan Chapel was held on Sunday, December 23rd. 
Sermons were preached morning and evening by the 
The following 


Rev. Thos. Lawson, resident minister. 
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music was sung during the day:—Anthem, “O, come 
let us worship” (Allen); quartett, ‘God is a Spirit” 
(W. Sterndale Bennett); Cantate (Bridgewater in 
A); anthem, “ How bright those glorious spirits shine” 
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| dist), have just secured an excellent two-manual organ 


(Arthur Page, F.R.C.O.); anthems, “Sweet is Thy | 


mercy” (Barnby); “The Peace of God” (Gounod) ; 
anthem, ‘‘ The day is past and over” (C. J. Marks). Mr. 
Lee Hopkinson presided at the organ, and Mr, W. D. 
Allott conducted. 


BRoMLEY.—The choir of the Congregational Church 


gave a creditable performance of a large portion of the | 


Messiah on Sunday, December 23rd, in connection with 
the P.S.A. movement. Mr. F. S. Oram conducted, Mr. 
P. Sharland was at the organ, and Mr. Copeland at the 
piano. 

BUCKLEY, NEAR CHESTER.—The new organ, erected 
by Messrs. P. Conacher and Co., of Huddersfield, in 
the Primitive Methodist chapel, was opened by Mr. J. 
R. Griffiths on Saturday, December 29th. Mr. Samuel 
Smith, M.P., presided. The opening services were con- 
tinued on the Sunday following, and on New Year's 
Day. The new instrument is a credit to its builders, 
and has given entire satisfaction to the congregation 
and to Mr. Griffiths, who designed the specification. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, — Selections from 
Messiah were given in Victoria Street Chapel on a recent 
Sunday afternoon before a crowded audience. The 
chapel choir was augmented by the addition of members 


Handel's | 


| (Haydn), in splendid style. 


from Messrs. P. Conacker and Co., which was formally 
opened on the 21st ult., when Mr. Minshall gave a 
recital before a large audience. The choir, ably 
conducted by Mr. Wheldon, sang ‘‘ Praise His awful 
Name” (Spohr), and “The Heavens are telling” 
Miss S. M. Lewis sang 
“ Hear ye, Israel” and “ Let the bright Seraphim” with 
much expression, and Mr, W. T. Davies showed excel- 


| lent taste in his rendering of ‘If with all your hearts” 


of the various Nonconformist choirs in the town, the | 


total number being about sixty. A string band, selected 
from members of the Burton Musical Society, added 
strength to the chorus. The solos were well sung by 
Mrs. Madeley, Miss Lily Lowe, Mr. Bamford, and Mr. J. 
Phillips, all of whom were fully equal to the demands 
made upon them. The choir sang the choruses with 
much precision. The baton of the able conductor (Mr. 
John Frost) was followed with scrupulous care. The 
whole performance reflects great credit on Mr. Heughan 
(organist and choirmaster of the chapel), who was re- 
sponsible for the arrangements, and upon both choir 
and soloists. 


COGGESHALL, EssEx.—A highly successful organ 
recital was given in the Congregational Church on 
Tuesday, 15th ult., by Mr. F. E. Swan, A.R.C.O. Mr. 
Swan chose his selections from Wely, Mendelssohn. 
Handel, Dubois, and Delbruck, and his skilful playing 
of the various numbers elicited warm praise from all. 


Miss Miller (Liverpool), sang ‘ Rest,” ‘The King- | 
dom Blest,” ‘‘The Promise of Life,” and, by special | 


request, Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord,” all of which were well 
received. The choir, assisted by a few friends, contri- 
buted several effective anthems in excellent style. The 
solos being very admirably rendered by Miss Mason 
(Coggeshall), and Mr. Wm. Deal (Kelvedon), Mr, W. H. 
Jennings (Kelvedon) was the able conductor. 
was a large attendance. In thanking the performers, the 


There | 


pastor, the Rev. A. D. Philps, spoke in eulogistic terms | 
of the good work done by the choir, and of the valuable | 
| your correspondent cares to send it:to me, I shall be 


assistance they rendered him in his ministry. 
CREWE.—On the 23rd ult. Mr. E. Minshall gave a 


recital at the opening of an excellent two-manual organ | 


by Messrs. Wadsworth, of Manchester, in the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. 
mally unlocked the instrument, and declared it open in 
a neat and appropriate speech. The choir, under the 
careful conductorship of Mr. Hickman, sang, “ The 
Marvellous Work” and ‘“ The Hallelujah” chorus with 
good effect. Madame Ashworth-Hughes gave an excel- 
lent rendering of ‘Hear ye, Israel,” ““Heayen and 
Earth,” and ‘‘Sunshine and Rain,” to the great enjoyment 
of the crowded audience. Dr. Hodgson, J.P., presided. 


CRICKHOWELL (S. Wales).—The congregation wor- 
shipping in Dan-y-Castell Chapel (Calvinistic Metho- 


Mrs. McNeill (the Mayoress) for- | 


and ‘Glory to Thee my God this night” (Gounod). 
The fine congregational singing of two hymns, one in 
English and the other in Welsh, was a feature in the 
evening’s proceedings. 

Royston.—A new two-manual organ, built by Messrs. 
Peter Conacher and Co., of Huddersfield, in the Con- 
gregational Church (Rev. G. Packer, pastor), was 
opened by Mr. E. Minshall on Thursday, the 3rd_ ult. 
A recital was given in the afternoon, interspersed with 
vocal solos, nicely rendered by Mrs. Bindloss and Mr. 
H. F. Ward, After a public tea a second recital was 
given, when the chapel was crowded. Miss Johnson 
and Mr. Ward were the solo vocalists. The choir sang 
in good style “I will extol Thee” (Hudson). During 
the evening Rev. J. Eames, of Cambridge, gave an 
eloquent and practical address, admirably suited to the 
occasion. 


WALSALL.—An excellent performance of a portion of 
the music rendered at the last Crystal Palace Festival 
was given at Wesley Chapel, Ablewell Street, by about 
100 members of the local branch of the Noncon- 
formist Choir Union, under the conductorship of Mr. 
T. Beech. Mr. G, Jones presided at the organ. Miss 
Gregory gave two violin solos in excellent style, and to 
the manifest delight of the assembly, who couid not 
refrain from giving hearty applause. ‘Two organ solos 
were admirably rendered by Mr. F, G. Mason, organist 
of the Vicarage Walk Baptist Church. 








Correspondence. 


DODD'S VIOLIN BOWS. 
To the Editor of Tut Noxconrormist Musicat JourNat. 


Sir,—Referring to your correspondent’s enquiry 
about “ Dodd” bows, there was only one Dodd 
(John) who actually made bows, and his work was 
splendid. The other Dodd (Thomas) was, properly 
speaking, a dealer only, not a maker. On the death 
of John Dodd (1839) his stock of wood, etc. and 
the right to use his name, was purchased by a firm 
of London dealers, and since that time thousands, pro- 
bably, of bows have been put into the market bearing 
the name of Dodd, but which were not made until long 
after Dodd’s death (and possibly in Germany). An 
expert can tell at once if the bow is genuine, and if 


glad to give him my opinion upon it, without charge. 

I can learn nothing about “ J. Robinson,” but fancy the 

name is familiar. I enclose my card.—Yours truly, 
EXPERTO. 


Reviews. 


Six Short Pieces for the Violin. By Hubert Herk- 
omer. (Novello and Co.) These are quite simple but 
pleasing compositions with pianoforte accompaniment, 
and to each is attached a charming picture by this 
eminent artist, ee 
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Two Books of Song. By J. Blumenthal. (Novello 


and Co.)—Vol. 1, containing thirty songs, is entitled | 


| 


“In the Shadow,” and Vol. 2, containing twenty-five | 


songs, “In the Sunshine.” Vocalists will here find 
many dainty and high-class songs well worth careful 
study. 


Gipsy Suite. Four characteristic dances for the | 
piano by Edward German. (Novello and Co.)—The 


popularity of the previous dance music by Mr. German 
will make pianists eager to see this new set. They 
will not be disappointed. They are original, melodious 
and popular. 


Children's Strains. By H. Buckley. To be obtained 


from the composer, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 2d. | 
each. —Twenty-eight numbers areissued. They are of | 
course simple, varied in style, and most of them well | 


suited for anniversary services. 
bless the ford. Anthem by Arthur Berridge 


Horsfall and Bailey, Huddersfield. 3d.—A bold and | 
vigorous anthem, the soft and melodious middle move- | 


ment giving the necessary variety. 





Co Correspondents, 


J. B. R.—The only way is to advertise the music in 
the musical papers. 

F. W.—Send for particulars to the London College of 
Music. 

C. O. T.—We cannot advise without seeing the full 
specification. 

NORTHERNER.— You can get it at J. Heywood, Man- 
chester. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—W. J. 
(Birmingham) ; S. F. (Hull); T. B. (Walsall); W. O. 
(Southend); C. F. J. (Oxford); W. A. (Glasgow) ; 
M. M. O. (Warrington) ; F. J. T. (York); R. S. (Corn- 
wall.) 





Staccato Motes. 


Dr. MACKENZIE has been knighted. Musicians are 
unanimous in their opinion that the honour is worthily 
bestowed, 

THE Messiah was performed for the first time in 
South America about two months ago. 

SomE admirers of the late Dr. S. S. Wesley are sub- 


scribing to put in a stained glass window to his memory | 
in Gloucester Cathedral, where he was some time | 


organist. 

INembalming the body of Rubinstein, it was found 
that his skull was abnormally thick, a fact which will 
tend to shatter the popular belief that thick skull bones 
prevent brain development and tend to idiocy. Rubin- 
stein’s brain was, in fact, found to be more than ordi- 
narily large. 

Sik GEORGE GROVE is engaged writing a series of 
elaborate analyses of Beethoven’s nine symphonies, 
and purposes writing a full biography of Schubert. 

Sir CHARLES HALLE was in the Chelford accident, 
but happily escaped serious injury. 

AMONGST the most interesting papers read at the 
annual conference of The Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, held in Dublin, were Sir John Stainer's 
‘‘Does Music train the Mind?” and ‘Dr. Pearce’s 
“ Organists and their relation to the clergy.” 

THE judges could not agree at the recent Eisteddfod 
at Dolgelley, the result being a tumult amongst the 
audience. 

Mr. JoHN GEORGE CALLCOTT, formerly accompanist 
to Leslie’s choir, died at Teddington early last month. 
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M. BENJAMIN GODARD, the composer, recently died 
at Cannes, in his 46th year. 

Mr. MANNS was entertained at a public banquet in 
Glasgow on the 2Ist ult. It is probable he will resume 
the conductorship of the Glasgow orchestra. 

PADEREWSKI refused to play to a five-shilling audience 
at Torquay. 


Accidentals. 


Oxp Lapy (looking at prize pianoforte exhibited in 
shop window)—What’s all this about “Sight readin’ 
competition” ? How do’em do it at all ? 

Mrs. Wiseacres—Why, don’t ’ee see? They keeps 
a-puttin’ the moosic furder an’ furder away, an’ the one 
as can read it the furdest off gets the prize. 


For Postmen—Knock-turnes. 
For Dressmakers—Polonaises. 
For Wits—Impromptus. 

For Dog-Fanciers—Bark-arolles. 
For Ladies—Hims. 

For Lunatics—A Mad-rigal. 

For Soldiers-—Canon. 

For Humbugs—A Cant-ata. 

For Fishermen—A Catch. 





WILLIE was very much interested while the choir 
sang the anthem in church last Sunday. At its con- 
clusion he turned to his mother, and, in a stage whisper, 
asked, 

“Say, mamma, which beat ?” 





‘You look pale this morning.” ‘Yes,’ replied the 
young man; “I feel very much out of condition, You 
see, there’s a girl living in our house who practises her 
vocal lesson continually, and I guess I’ve gotten high 
C sick.” 





Puitpotts. ‘So the scheme of organising a female 
orchestra succeeded, after all. 1 didn’t think it possible 
for them to find a woman who’d consent to play second 
fiddle.” 

Borax. ‘That was just the trouble; they couldn't.” 

Philpotts. ‘“ But how did they arrange it, then?” 

Borax. ‘Oh, they abolished the second fiddle, and 
substituted an ‘asssociate first violinist.’ ” 


— 


-Fonp MotHer. ‘“O, Professor, will you try my 
daughter's voice?” The Professor (who has heard 
“daughter’s voice”). ‘No, madame; nobody but a 
justice of the supreme court is fit to try it.” 





THE eminent physician was irritable. Calling the 
janitor, he said: “Who is it that keeps singing, ‘1 
would not live alway ’?” 

‘It’s the lady in the apartment above, sir.” 

“Well, tell her that, as a professional man, I am 
prepared to assure her that she won’t,and that there is 
consequently no cause for further agitation on ‘her 
part.” 





Mr. Nooxes: “That brat’s howling is enough to 
drive one out of the house.” 

Mrs. Nookes: ‘‘ Don’t get mad about it. As soon as 
I've done mending this stocking of yours I'll sing him 
to sleep.” 

Mr. Nookes: “You sing him to sleep? Let him 
howl.” 
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BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 


LATEST EDITION, I89I. 








Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE - - - - from 3s. 6d. 





Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, etc., from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN, BRISTOL. 


POPULAR HYMNS SET 
TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
By E. MINSHALL. 


Very Suitable for. Anniversary Services. 


No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, , Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2d. 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2d@. 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, ja. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2d@le 


No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 


No. 6. “I heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
__ Gol-Fa, 14.) Bae 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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POPULAR ANTHEMS © 
FOR CHURCH USE. 
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No. 1. “COME, LET US JOIN OUR song Ag SONGS!” 
Ths HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 13d. 
No. 2. “TRUST IN TES COS ene wit FHALL THINE HEART. v 
ARTHUR 
No. 3. “ MOLES BREATHE "AN EVENING BLESSING.” 
FRANK MAITLAND. Price 143d. 
No. 4. * ROOK OF AGES.” 
y CHAS. BuxTON GRUNDY. Price 14d. 
No. 5. “0 BE JOYFUL IN GOD.” 
W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 
No, 6. “F R NOT, O LAND.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) 
B ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 14d. 
No. 7. “HOLY, HOLY, HOLY.” 
By W. WRIGHT. Price 1 ‘ 
No. 8. “THERE WERE SHEPHER $” (Prize Christmas 


Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 14d. 
No. 9 “ - IS RISEN. (Prize Easter Anthem.) 
By J. P. ATTWATER. Price 1}d. 
No. 10. *O "LORD, | WILL PRAISE THEE.” (Prize Anthem.) 
By ORLAN DO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. Price 13d. 
No. 11. “ Aa LORD THY GOD. ” (Prize Harvest 
nthem 
y W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
No. 12. “ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JESU’S NAME.” 
(vise Anthem.) 
EST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. Price 14d. 
No. 13. BENEDIOITE OMNIA OPERA. . Setting). 
GrorGE H. Ery, B.A. Price 14d. 
No. 14. Let US NOW GO EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM 
(Christmas Anthem.) 
By Bruce STEANE. Price 14d. 


“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 
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AND 
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PADEREWSKI: 


obtainabie.” 


MENDELSSOHN: 
ERARD'S.” 








LISZT 


Mdme. SCHUM. 





S. & P. 
18, GT. MARLBORO’ ST, 
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“1 play only on an ERARD whenever 


RUBINSTEIN has said: 
* But there is only one piano—the 
ERARD; as to the others, they are 
but imitations.” 


‘If 1 must name a choice, I would prefer 

WAGNER TO LISZT: 
“Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine 
years’ system, or any other system.” 


“Those fine ERARD pianos that 
mea nny he Sarees makes so well.” 


“I have posse pp ERARD piano.” 





Royal Pianoforte Makers, 


18, Great Marlborough Street, London,: W., 
and 13, Rue du Mail, Paris. 
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Two Books of Song. By J. Blumenthal. (Novello 
and Co.)—Vol. 1, containing thirty songs, is entitled 
“In the Shadow,” and Vol. 2, containing twenty-five 
songs, “In the Sunshine.” Vocalists will here find 
many dainty and high-class songs well worth careful 
study. 

Gipsy Suite. Your characteristic dances for the 
piano by Edward German. (Novello and Co.)—The 
popularity of the previous dance music by Mr. German 
will make pianists eager to see this new set. They 
will not be disappointed. They are original, melodious 
and popular. 


Children’s Strains. By V1. Buckley. To be obtained 


from the composer, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 2d. 
each.— Twenty-eight numbers are issued. They are of 
course simple, varied in style, and most of them well 
suited for anniversary services. 

tless the ford. Anthem by Arthur Berridge 
Horsfall and Bailey, Huddersfield. 3d.—A bold and 
vigorous anthem, the soft and melodious middle move- 
ment giving the necessary variety. 


Co Correspondents. 


J. B. R.—The only way is to advertise the music in 
the musical papers. 


I. W.—Send for particulars to the London College of | 


Music. 

C. O. T.—We cannot advise without seeing the full 
specification. 

NORTHERNER.— You can get it at J. Heywood, Man- 
chester. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—W. J]. 
(Birmingham) ; S. F. (Hull); T. B. (Walsall); W. O. 
(Southend); C. F. J. (Oxford); W. A. (Glasgow) ; 


M. M. O. (Warrington); F. J. T. (York); R. S. (Corn- | 


wall.) 


Staccato Motes. 


Dr. MACKENZIE has been knighted. Musicians are 
unanimous in their opinion that the honour is worthily 
bestowed, 

THe Messiah was performed for the first time in 
South America about two months ago. 

SoME admirers of the late Dr. S. S. Wesley are sub- 
scribing to put in a stained glass window to his memory 
in Gloucester Cathedral, where he was some time 
organist. 

INembalming the body of Rubinstein, it was found 


that his skull was abnormally thick, a fact which will | 
tend to shatter the popular belief that thick skull bones | 


prevent brain development and tend to idiocy. Rubin- 
stein’s brain was, in fact, found to be more than ordi- 
narily large. 


Sik GEORGE GROVE is engaged writing a series of | 


elaborate analyses of Beethoven’s nine symphonies, 
and purposes writing a full biography of Schubert. 

SiR CHARLES HALLE was in the Chelford accident, 
but happily escaped serious injury. 


AMONGST the most interesting papers read at the | 


annual conference of The Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, held in Dublin, were Sir John Stainer's 
‘‘Does Music train the Mind?” and ‘Dr. Pearce’s 
“ Organists and their relation to the clergy.” 

THE judges could not agree at the recent Eisteddfod 
at Dolgelley, the result being a tumult amongst the 
audience. 

Mr. JoHN GEORGE CALLCOTT, formerly accompanist 
to Leslie’s choir, died at Teddington early last month. 


[FEB., 1895. 


M. BENJAMIN GODARD, the composer, recently died 
at Cannes, in his 46th year. 

Mr. MANNS was entertained at a public banquet in 
Glasgow on the 21st ult. It is probable he will resume 
the conductorship of the Glasgow orchestra. 

PADEREWSKI refused to play to a five-shilling audience 
at Torquay. 


Accidentals. 


Op Lapy (looking at prize pianoforte exhibited in 
shop window)—What’s all this about “Sight readin’ 
competition” ? How do ’em do it at all? 

Mrs. Wiseacres—Why, don’t ’ee see? They keeps 
a-puttin’ the moosic furder an’ furder away, an’ the one 
as can read it the furdest off gets the prize. 


For Postmen—Knock-turnes. 
For Dressmakers—Polonaises. 
For Wits—Impromptus. 

For Dog-Fanciers—Bark-arolles. 
lor Ladies—Hims. 

For Lunatics—A Mad-rigal. 

For Soldiers-—Canon. 

For Humbugs—A Cant-ata. 

For Fishermen—A Catch. 





WILLIE was very much interested while the choir 
sang the anthem in church last Sunday. At its con- 
clusion he turned to his mother, and, in a stage whisper, 
asked, 

‘Say, mamma, which beat ?” 





‘You look pale this morning.” ‘Yes,’ replied the 
young man; “I feel very much out of condition, You 
see, there’s a girl living in our house who practises her 
vocal lesson continually, and I guess I’ve gotten high 
C sick.” 





PuiLpotts. ‘So the scheme of organising a female 
orchestra succeeded, after all. I didn’t think it possible 
for them to find a woman who'd consent to play second 
fiddle.” 

Borax. ‘That was just the trouble; they couldn't.” 

Philpotts. ‘“ But how did they arrange it, then ?” 

Borax. ‘Oh, they abolished the second fiddle, and 
substituted an ‘asssociate first violinist.’ ” 


- Fonp Moruer. “O, Professor, will you try my 
daughter’s voice?” The Professor (who has heard 
“daughter's voice”). ‘No, madame; nobody but a 
justice of the supreme court is fit to try it.” 





THE eminent physician was irritable. Calling the 
janitor, he said: “Who is it that keeps singing, ‘1 
would not live alway ’?” 

‘It’s the lady in the apartment above, sir.” 

“Well, tell her that, as a professional man, I am 
prepared to assure her that she won’t,and that there is 
consequently no cause for further agitation on ‘her 
part.” 





Mr. Nooxkes: “That brat’s howling is enough to 
drive one out of the house.” 

Mrs. Nookes: ‘ Don’t get mad about it. As soon as 
I've done mending this stocking of yours I'll sing him 
to sleep.” 

Mr. Nookes: “You sing him to sleep? Let him 
howl.” 


<r» 
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BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 


LATEST EDITION, I891. 








Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 
Hymn Books. 


PRICE - - - - from 3s. 6d. 





Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, etc., from the Publishers, 
W. & F. MORGAN, BRISTOL. 


POPULAR HYMNS SET 





TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


By E. MINSHALL. 
Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 


No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, , Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2a. 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, 2d@le 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, hia. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2a. 
No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 


No. 6. ‘I heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
(Sol-Fa, 1d.) Bae 
NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEEL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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|POPULAR ANTHEMS 
FOR CHURCH USE. 


SOooooe eee 


1. “COME, LET US JOIN OUR bag Ay SONGS!” 
rae HENRY MAXFIELD Price 13d 
2. “TRUST IN THE LORD WITH A ALL THINE HEART” 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 14d. 
3. “HOLIEST | BREATHE AN EVENING BLESSING.” 
y FRANK MAITLAND. Price 14d 
No. 4. “ oak OF AGES.” 
5. 
6 





CuAs. BUXTON GRUNDY. Price 14d. 
“0 BE JOYFUL IN GOD.” ~ 
y W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 
a FEAR NOT, O LAND.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 1}d. 
No. 7. “ HOLY HOLY, HOLY.” 
. WRIGHT. Price 13d, 
No. 8. “THERE WERE SHEPHERDS,” (Prize Christmas 
Anthem.) By W. Wriaut. Price r}d. 
No. 9. ‘= IS RISEN.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) 
By J. P. ATTWATER. Price 13d. 
No. 10. «O' LORD, | WILL PRAISE THEE. ” (Prize Anthem. ) 
By ORLA (nDo A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. Price 13d. 
No. 11. “ —" LORD THY GOD.” (Prize Harvest 
nthem 
y W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 1d. 
No. 12. “Ale HAIL THE POWER OF JESU’S NAME.” 
(rise Anthem.) 
EST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. Price 14d. 
No. 13. BENEDIOITE OMNIA OPERA. Mh en Setting). 
y GEORGE H. Ety, B.A. Price 14d. 
No. 14. Let US NOW GO EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM 
(Christmas Anthem.) 
By BRUCE STEANE. Price 14d. 
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“1 play only on an ERARD whenever 


RUBINSTEIN has said: 
* But there is only one piano—the 
ERARD; as to the others, they are 
but imitations.” 


‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer 


“Get an ERARD on the ninety- nine 


| 
| WAGNER TO LISZT: 
years’ system, or any other system.” 


| ERARD pianos that 
| Marlborough Street makes so weil.” 
Mdme, SCHUMANN: 

“I have asked for an ERARD piano.” 





S. & P. ERARD, 


Royal Pianoforte Makers, 


18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W., 
and 13, Rue du Mail, Paris. 


ERARD 








On Hire with 
Option 
of Purchase. 


PIANOS 
AND 


HARPS. 

















18, GT. MARLBORO’ ST., 
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STORY & CLARK ORGANS. 


FOR CHAPEL, LODGE, OR HOME. 
THE BEST KNOWN ORGAN IN THE MARKET. 


POOSSSSSSSOO OOO OOOOOS 


Great Variety in Styles and Combinations. 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT CHICAGO, AMSTERDAM, 
AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 





The only Organ with a REAL ’CELLO STOP. 


PRLS OY IWR DENS 


FOR SALE AT ALL THE LEADING ‘MUSIC SELLERS, 


LLL LI 


Tf your Dealer does not stock them, apply direct to the 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO, 
62/64, TABERNACLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


A POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 











ce Coe de Rahal, 








TUNES AND CHORALES (649). 
Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. 














and Tonic Sol-ta. Prices, 4/- cluth and 5/- roan. j 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). HILDREN N QRSHIP 
(Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and z 
modern. Music “eo ror ee use, A Book of Sacred Song for Home ‘ 
“pen ee | and Somoo! use : 
S (115). ‘ 
(Original book.) By the best Composers. Music Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Cont 6s2 hymns, simple h for the Inf, 
Prices from 1/4. Words only, 4d. and 6d. and mature ‘hough for the ot Ee Can, Shes, 
t umber and variety for 
COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). — y for all uses of School and Home : 
Containing above book and additional Anthems, = i 
O.N. only, crown 8vo, prices 4/- and 5/-. Words only, WORDS ONLY. s. d. 
cheap edition, we ond 8d. Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth 0 8 
HEAP EDITION OF ” ” ” » Cloth boards . . 0 0 
CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. ” " " ." » extra fine paper 1 0 ’ 
Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 ” ” re » leatherette, red edges 1 4 
Anthems). O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2/-. - ” » oan, gilt edges ie & S 
Words only, large type, 1/6 and 2/6, Large Type. 16mo, cl. boards 2 0 
THE CONGREGATIONAL PSA LMIST Cheap Pouble Column Edition. Paper sewed ., eee . 3 d 
HYM MNA | ” ” ” ” Canvas . 4 4 
Edited by the a HENRY ALLON, D.D. Tunesre- | ” ” ” » Cloth - 06 § 
vised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc. 921 Hymns MUSIG FOR ABOYE. 
and Tunes, O.N., from 3/-. 921 Hymns and Words, | Compressed Score. O.N. 8vo, cloth boards 2 6 
O.N., from 8d. ‘s roan gilt 36 
REVISED CHANTS, ETC. (180). Tonio Sol-fa. "Bvo, cloth boards wa a 
Uniform with ‘Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, ; oo” ¥ » roan gilt 3 6 
O.N., from 2/-. Words only, 6d. . } (Separate Vocal Parts can be had - 1s, wid 18. 64. ) 
A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES. 
Lonpon: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 1, CREED Lang, E.C. 
Printed ~ > Seals | WaTSON, & ‘Can, Lo., ete aa pails and “Published at the Office of Tue NoNcoNFoRMIST _ 
MusIcAL "JouRNAL, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











